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CONSEQUENCES 


OF THE TREATY OF THE A5TH JULY 14840. 


In this treaty there is, 


ist. Rupture of the alliance between France and 


England. 
2nd. Alliance between England and Russia. 


3rd. Renewal of a coalition of partition, England 
being added to the powers that partitioned Poland. 


4th. The sovereignty of the Dardanelles wrested from 
the Porte. 


5th. The occupation of Constantinople stipulated by 
the public law of Europe. 


6th. France sanctioning the treaty by issuing no de- 
claration, and by armaments preparing for a European 
war to sustain, not to resist the occupation. 


71h. The prostration of France before Russia. 


8th. By this prostration of France, the domination of 
Russia over the allies confirmed. 


9th. In England one man rendered arbiter of the two 
parues, uniting them under Russia. 


10th. War of itwenty years in Europe.—The eastern 
and northern empires united. Russia adding to her pos- 
sessions—Elsineur and the Dardanelles. The cossacks 
“encamped at Paris, Vienna, and Rome. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Paris, October 29nd, 1840. 


À MonTu has now elapsed since this pamphlet was . 
written, and the events of this short period have 
sufficed to confirmed its statements, and to ac- 
complish its prognostications. 

When this pamphlet appeared, the men in power 
looked upon the difficulties in which they were in- 
volved as the result of some accident, and from which 
some other accident would relieve them; and fearing 
to examine their own position, they were content 
with the hope that as the danger had arisen without 
their will so it would disappear without their care. 
That this treaty was the realization of a design con- 
certed by powerful minds—that the operations con- 
ducted under it, as those of a battle field, could be 
successful only by baffling the penetration of anta- 
gonists—that advance after advance could be ef- 
fected only #7 so far as the intention was concealed 
—that the design was merciless as vast—that it was 
weak as daring—that itstriumph was only assured or 
its progress practicable through the blindness of its 
antagonists—were thoughts which had no place in 
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the mind of any French Minister. Thus did the 
Freuch Government go on believing that the Treaty 
would not be executed, and therefore continuing 
by its criminal admission of the falsehoods of the 
British Minister, to afford to the Treaty the support 
of France. 

The events on the coast of Syria, the with- 
drawal of the Consuls from Alexandria, the fetvah 
of the Sultan against Mehemet Ah, the additional 
attempt at dismemberment of the territory of the 
Sultan, by offering provinces as bribes of revolt to 
the officers of Mehemet Ali—all and each took the 
French Government by surprise as much as the 
Treaty had taken it. 

When this pamphlet appeared, the minister in 
France conceived that his armaments were a new 
element thrown into the calculation, which would 
paralyze the alliance and cause it to recoil; and it 
was daily expected that the British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would fail in obtaining the consent 
of his colleagues, and that consequently his reten- 
tion of office was precarious. 1 asserted then that 
the armaments of France were calculated upon by 
the framers of the treaty, and that they were à 
means necessary for its accomplishment. 1 asserted 
that the position of the minister of England was 
secured, and triumphant through the conduct of 
the minister in France. I placed the fall of M. Thiers 
as a consequence of the triumph he had given to 
his antagonist in London, and further said that his 
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fall would bring no benefit to France *. One single 
month has sufficed to realize the two first prognos- 
tications. Another month may realize also the last. 

Although no man in France had rendered to him- 
self a reason for the existence of this Treaty, every 
man felt an inward dread and alarm, a vague sense 
of danger—an uneasy impression of shame and of 
degradation, even before the studied insult in lan- 
guage as in act of the British Minister had come to 
recall the dangers and the passions of the past 
struggles, glory, and fall of France. The excitement 
of the French nation was thus calculated on as an 
element of convulsion alone, affording not the re- 
motest chance of useful examination of their position. 

On the other hand the French Government, stu- 
pified by the combination of Europe against them, 
were further perplexed by their own disposition to 
accept the Treaty, had it been offered as the alter- 
native to a rupture with England—they were there- 
fore at once exasperated at the Treaty and surprised 
at their exclusion from it, and rendered thereby only 
the more incapable of coming to any conclusion or 
of adopting any decision. Thus the principal means 
by which that delusion which was necessary to pre- 
vent them from taking effective means to destroy 


* M. Thiers has resigned, but he may still retain his post. If so, it 
will be because no other man of sufficient weight in the Chamber will 
be found to assume the responsibility of government. What has 
occurred is more than sufficient to justify my anticipations of his fall. 
He has resigned in the face of the meeting of the Chambers and on 
this foreign question. The retention of office by M. Thiers would be 
perbaps the best chance of a change now in the policy hitherto pursued. 
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the Treaty, has been prolonged principally by this 
secret desire of association with it, the more useful 
to the authors of the treaty that this desire through 
shame was concealed :. 

Under the influence of these impressions Lord 
Palmerston has been suffered to go on establishing 
his position in England—not merely by direct 
falsehoods regarding the communications between 
the two Governments, but by the reaction of the 
falschoods previously made use of to France. The 
French Government, in the meantime persuading it- 
self that its own rising indignation and its arma- 
ments were equivalent to protests against the Treaty, 
broke into violence when it was asserted and proved 
to them that her feelings and their armaments 
were neither arguments nor protests, and that they 
had only done what Lord Palmerston and Russia 
wished them to do. 

M. Thiers seemed to be unable to comprehend 
that he had cast away every political means of ac- 
tion in England, and sacrificed his diplomatic power 
throughout the world; while he only prepared for 
himself dangers within and dangers without; and 
yet M. Thiers was considered the most decided 
man in the Cabinet—what then were the rest ? 

However, M. Thiers has been led to take one step 
of apparent decision—that is his note of 3rd Octo- 

" À member of the Cabinet justified their neglect of demanding 
communication of the Treaty, on the plea that the French Cabinet 
thought the allies would be so soon ashamed of their own act, and 


fearful of its consequences, that they would avail themselves of 
France’s ignorance of the treaty to modify it ! 
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ber, in which he asserted and proved the falsehood 
of the assertions of Lord Palmerston. In that docu- 
ment thereis further the recognition of opposition to 
Russia, as the basis of every legitimate policy both of 
England and France. M. Thiers, then, by this Note, 
cast away all reserved thoughts of subsequent al- 
liance with the Treaty, and all hopes of softening 
Lord Palmerston. He also presented to the oppo- 
nents of Lord Palmerston in the British Cabinet, 
something to rest upon in the assurance, that if they 
broke with Russia they would have France; without 
which assurance it was clear that nothing could 
break the spell by which they were fascinated, and 
there was no escape from the grasp of the agent of 
Russia in the British Cabinet. This despatch was 
therefore important as evincing new conclusions in 
the mind of the Minister of France; but unless this 
step was followed by others it was worse than 
useless. 

The next step could only be an appeal to the 
British nation and to Europe against the treaty. 
À posiscript is however appended, having reference 
to the affair of Beyrout, that is to one of the sub- 
ordinate contingencies of the treaty; and upon that 
occasion all M. Thiers has to say is, that if such 
acts are according to the treaty, that no accom- 
modation is possible! The postscript then brings 
back M. Thiers to all the previous vacillation and 
doubt that the despatch itself seemed to have cast 
away. On the same day another despatch follows, in 
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which, far from demanding the abolition ofthetreaty, 
M. Thiers appeals to the treaty as the very grounds 
of his remonstrance, and establishes the act against 
which he protests as contrary to the treaty ! Zs not 
this a positive, formal, official, and practücal re- 
cognition of the treaty ? 

Thus the powers had exceeded the terms of à 
treaty which they might have made or might now 
alter at their own pleasure—thereby to ensnare 
M. Thiers into an appeal to the treaty in his 
helplessness, and thus obtain its recognition. 

Observe now the art with which this concession 
is obtained—the question is brought to issue, not 
upon any of the objects of the treaty—not upon 
any of the conditions of the treaty—but upon some- 
thing out of the treaty ; the concession of this point 
altering nothing of the original plan. And further 
to insure the blindness of the French government, 
do the parties to the treaty assume to difier. 
Russia is the first to announce her opposition to 
the measure urged by Lord Ponsonby, so as to 
encourage France to take grounds of opposition 
on this point (the decheance of Mehemet Ali) so 
that France is brought as it were to follow Russia 
in opposing the treaty ; to find concurrent disposi- 
tions in Russia and Austria, and to place herself 
in hostility—to whom? To England! and to the 
Porte! ! By a proposal in opposition to the treaty, 
France will find about the time the Chambers meet, 
that she has accepted the treaty of the 15th July! 
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France, at the moment that the cry of war will ring 
from her vales and villages to her thronging capital 
and her heated senate, will discover that she has 
no available grounds whatever for hostility. What 
then will be her position—-all power of action 
cast away, and engines of destruction and lesions 
of destroyers prepared for Europe and for her- 
self? Will not every power now come and 
demand explanation and satisfaction for those ar- 
maments? Will not this danger, bearing on the 
Government, march, collaterally with additional 
insult heaped upon insult, to exasperate the French 
people; and are we not therefore almost arrived at 
that period when :—France will find herself placed 
between the impossibility of submission and the 
hopelessuess of resistance; when she will pour her 
armies on Europe to prevent their blood from sink- 
mg into her own soil in à civil war. 

I have pointed out from the origin that à was 
necessary to bring about a rupture—that without 
that rupture Russia could neither have the schism 
in Europe nor the schism in Turkey—I pointed out 
the expected submission of France to the treaty as 
conducive to the same ends in Turkey and in Eu- 
rope, to which her first opposition was conducive. 
That the submissiou of France to the treaty, after 
she had alarmed by resistance the Sultan, brought 
to him the conviction that there was no power of 


* It is reported that 20,000,000/. will be required to cover the 
expenses already incurred or the engagements contracted. 
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resistance to Russia—that the submission of France 
to the treaty in Europe, confirmed the diplomatic 
triumph of Lord Palmerston in England, of Russia 
over Prussia and Austria. The submission of the 
French government to the treaty 1s finally ne ces- 
sary, to call forth that exasperation in France which 
will drive her into war, after she has been led to 
deprive herself of the right to resist. 

Ignorant upon a question where men have to 
act must give rise to dissidence of opinions; such 
dissidence becomes faction, and immediately is 
known by a party name. The French Government 
has by this reason found itself divided into a war 
faction and a peace faction; the war faction being 
no less lovers of peace, than their antagonists; and 
the peace party being as much the promoters of war 
as the party denominated warlike. 

Thus does the French Government remain after 
blow upon blow endured, falsehood upon falsehood 
exposed, hope after hope deceived, with so much ex- 
perience the more and perhaps with so much wis- 
dom the less than when it commenced ; its incapa- 
city demonstrated daily more and more by the 
encreasing gravity of the circumstances with which 
it has to deal, and which it has mismanaged. In this 
state of doubt and bewilderment within, of danger 
and alarm from without, after having expended an 
enormous treasure, stepping beyond the law to do 
so, for the purpose only of creating for itself a false 
position, alike without and within, does it assemble 
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its Chambers !—If nine men have not been able to 
see their way, what will be the result of presenting 
their doubts and repeating their defeats to nearly 
as many hundreds, with even less means of know- 
ledge and no greater capacity than themselves ? 

The Chambers will likewise be split into two 
bodies, the one feeling resistance to be impossible 
and the other feeling submission to be equaliy so. 
But as the exasperating process will continually be 
applied from without—as popular commotions will 
go on increasing, the next position will be that à 
foreign war will present itself as refuge from war 
at home. 

You will then see France marching on the Rhine, 
and if that is too long delayed you will then have à 
revolution. 

Between these alternatives is there no middle 
course ? 

‘« Entre une guerre impossible et une paix hon- 
teuse il ny a de milieu que l'alliance Russe,” are 
words which have already been spoken and re- 
echoed in those whispers that subdue nations to 
misfortune. 

Russia cannot possess Constantinople while con- 
cert remains possible between England and France. 
In this restricted sense alone war between England 
and France must be her great aim, the road to which 
is through exasperation of each against the other — 
for this purpose she uses the mutual jealousy of al- 
liance with herself. She may perhaps have it in 
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view first to contaminate France with such an em- 
brace as that with which she now withers England. 

To establish control over each by the semblance 
to each of hostility to the other—to displace mi- 
nisters while affecting union—to maintain mi- 
nisters while declaring hostility—to prepare at once 
internal convulsion in each and mutual hostility in 
both—may appear designs too discordant to recon- 
cile, too vast to plan, too fiend-like to perpetrate— 
they are but the continuation of the past—the 
statement of that which is, and of which we shall 
soon see the accomplishment unless for once the 
accomplishment of her designs is anticipated by the 
belief of her intentions. | 

Had there been no newspaper in France or in 
Eugland this deplorable state of things could not 
have been brought about. [I do not refer to the 
ignorance of newspaper writers in common with 
the rest of the people to which they belong; but 
to more or less intentional misrepresentation preach- 
ed by almost the whole of the public journals in 
both countries. In France the editors are none of 
them free agents; the papers belong 1st to the court; 
2nd to the late minister; 3rd to the liberal ; 4th the 
legitimate opposition ; 5th to the Russian party ; 6th 
to the republicans. The first and second class look 
to the indications given by the influences they obey. 
The writers are therefore obliged to adapt them- 
selves 10 a foregone conclusion. The third class 
is influenced by the line of opposition to be 
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adopted to the court or the Minister—the 4th class 
the legitimists lean to Russia, are opposed to Eng- 
land, and look to the rupture with satisfaction, 
under the belief that it will end in an alliance 
between France and Russia against England. The 
Russian journals, (with which may be classed now 
the Bonapartist) of course know their part. The 
republicans secretly wish to promote the policy of 
Lord Palmerston, justly anticipating from it the fail 
of the monarchy; but they do not see that the Cos- 
sacks will be thereby brought to Paris. Thus is the 
whole press of France, at least of the capital, arrayed 
against the truth. 

Iu England the Government press is of course 
Russian. The conservative press is partly swayed 
by the concurrence of certain chiefs of the party 
with Lord Palmerston, and partiy with the desire 
of driving us into a rupture with France—if not 
into wWar—so as to seize the reins of power. The 
radical daily press follows the government. The 
press of each capital is thus hostile to the other na- 
tion and appears to represent the entire opinions 
of its own nation. Thus gradually each is brought 
to be hostile to the other. This is effected through 
the false position of perhaps not more than fifty 
individuals in each country. 


Ï subjoin some notes written durmg the progress 
of these events.— 
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September 4. 


M. Thiers declares that the last dollar and the 
last drop of the blood of France will be expended : 
to avert the consequences of the treaty of the 15th 
July. 

If so expended they will serve to accomplish the 
ends of the treaty, not to avert them. To speak of 
war as the means of preventing the execution of the 
treaty is madness—because that is its execution. 
If France is deceived either into the belief that ar- 
maments will prevent war, or submission prevent 
war, Or that war will prevent the execution of the 
treaty, she will have equally wandered from the 
truth and the subject—she has to break the treaty 
in London by detaching England from the guilty 
minister by whom it is framed; there is for her 
no other safety and no other course. 


8th September. 


The object of Russia is to drive Mehemet Ali into 
revoit and thereby to insurrectionize the Ottoman 
empire. But he has not been put in the secret 
of the powers who have signed the treaty and he 
must therefore have replied to the emissary of 
M. Thiers “when you tell me that I will be aban- 
doned by France if I cross the Taurus, you ought also 
to tell me what support Fam to receive from France 
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if, being attacked, 1 have no means of defence but 
in crossing the Taurus.” 

M. Thiers on his side, seeing the Powers decided 
to act where he has no means of opposing them, 
and where the consequences can neither be arrested 
nor reversed by any act of France, has felt his 
powerlessness and the danger. 

Russia (the Four Powers) having placed M. Thiers 
in this perplexity, then let him hope to escape 
through some modification of the treaty. If he falls 
into this snare he loses all power and right of re- 
sistance; he associates himself to a treaty by strug- 
gling blindly against it; he confirms the triumph 
of Lord Palmerston, which is still precarious; and 
he destroys at once the only chance of safety, 
suspicion, and inquiry. On M. Thiers’s head will. 
justly fall the responsibility of the disasters which 
will follow. 

Negotiation will not supend the measures in 
progress, nor the march of events. The question 
lies between France and England, and the only 
result is confusion when it is placed elsewhere. To 
negotiate 1s to transport the debate and decision 
from Paris and from London to Alexandria, to Da- 
mascus, to Erzeroum; it is to place France where 
she has nothing to do between Mebemet Ali and 
Russia, and it is to carry the discussion to that 
theatre of the East where Russia must ever triumph 
because she understands it and her antagonists do 
not. 
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And while peaceable negotiations may be in pro- 
gress in London or in Paris, an insurrection in 
Asiatic Turkey and another in European Turkey, 
a revolt of Mussulmans, and another of Christians, 
long and carefully prepared and called into action 
by this treaty itself, will have furnished the occa- 
sion aud prepared the means for a Russian occu- 
pation of Constantinople. This result is a formal 
stipulation of the treaty; this result is a necessary 
consequence of the measures already taken for its 
execution—à result which nothing but the destruc- 
tion of the treaty can prevent, and which every 
hour of inaction, as every measure not directed to 
that end, must hasten and ensure. 


12th September. 


It will be the object of Russia, now, to exhibit 
to the French people the weakness of England, the 
complications of her affairs, and the insecurity of 
her relations in every portion of the world ; thereby 
encoureging the spirit of hostility in France against 
England. It must be shewn that this weakness has 
been long prepared by Russia, — not to benefit 
France, but to place England under the dependence 
of Russia, and #hereby to be used against France. 
For France, therefore, the sole danger arises out of 
the weakness of England. 

But this is incomprehensible without the know- 


ledge of the treason of the minister. No man, 1gno- 
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rant of this, can see his way through any of the 
affairs of Europe; knowing this, then is there no 
further deceit in any semblance, confusion in any 
mist, or doubt in any transaction. 

Russia and the English minister have been actimg 
in concert to degrade the power of England, to 
complicate her relations with every state, and to 
strengthen the hands of the minister against his own 
country. England has thus been misled; her par- 
liaiment committed. The two Powers, playing 
into each other’s hands, in concerted opposition, 
have used Austria, Prussia, Turkey, Egypt, France, 
as pieces placed on a chess-board. And this system 
has been pursued during ten years. Of course, 
the result is confusion and complication inextric- 
able, unless by the knowledge of this guilt, of which 
neither party could have in the remotest degree 
suspected the detection. 


September 15th, 1840. 


1 have just learnt that the Treaty of the 15th July 
is to be this day officially communicated to the 
French Government. It has been withheld until an 
act has been performed in execution of it, while its 
contents were still unknown to the French Govern- 
ment, and is communicated after that act has given 
rise to an expression of opinion on the part of the 
French Government. The reservation of the com- 
munication of the Treaty till after these facts, and 
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its communication subsequently, render the deci- 
sion ‘ of the Government, in reference to the com- 
munication of this day, an important measure. 

The act of Captain Napier is considered by the 
French Government as a violation of the Law of 
Nations. | 

The case is insupposeable that France should not 
demand reparation from the English Government. 
Two courses were open :—First, at once to demand 
reparation—Secondly, to await the official commu- 
nication of the Treaty, under which it was com- 
mitted. 

First, if the demand has been at once made, the 
Euglish Government will justify the act by the 
Treaty, and communicate it. The French Govern- 
ment has then to reply that the Treaty is not a jus- 
tification but an aggravation of the injury, and, 
therefore, is equally considered by it a violation of 
public law. If the French Government does not so 
reply, but admits the existence of the Treaty as an 
apology for the act, or refers in any way to the 
Treaty as the test by which the act has to be judged, 
then has it sanctioned a treaty against itself; because 
that Treaty contained a stipulation in violation of 
the Law of Nations. The alternative to this position 
is one of so great power, and fraught with such 
mighty results, that it never could have been placed 


‘The French Government did nothing, and was not aware that 
doing nothing in such a matter, was leaving undone a sacred duty 
and compromising the gravest interests. 
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within the reach of France by Russia, unless from 
the conviction that she was incapable of compre- 
hending it. 

In the second case, France awaits the execution of 
the Treaty, to take steps with regard to the act 
which she considers a violation of the Law of Na- 
tions. If she finds, on receiving communication of 
the Treaty, that it does sanction the act, then, of 
course, she is placed in the alternative of submitting 
to a treaty against herself, that violates internatio- 
nal law; or of assuming the defence of the public 
rights of nations, in resisting a compact hostile to 
herself. 

The French Government has declared its inten- 
tion to resist the execution of the Treaty, and pre- 
pares extensive means, and announces alarming 
measures for that purpose ; and yet, when the Four 
Powers inform France that the Treaty is signed, 
and request her moral aid in its execution, she does 
not even inquire what the Treaty is’. How could 
she avert consequences which she did not know ? 
How submit to concealment of measures on which 
she had to decide ? How, in the face of Four Powers, 
put herself in the wrong, by arming against that 


o 
which she did not even seek to learn? How, in the 


® We know that this morning, that is two months after the signa- 
ture of the treaty, the French government was not in possession of it. 
We must therefore suppose that it had not demanded its production, 
because, otherwise, we would have to admit that France had submitted 
to the refusal of the four Powers to communicate it. If such suppo- 
sitions have to be made all discussion would be at an end. 
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face of her own Nation, remain ignorant of that 
against which she had armed? The consequences 
could be resisted only in the Treaty; and to displace 
the question by speaking of consequences and not 
their cause, was to tell Russia that she might dare 
anything, if (as the facts shew), Russia had not al- 
ready known what she coulé dare and what she 
could effect. The opportunity lost presents itself now 
anew, for averting from France, from England, and 
from Europe, the catastrophes which this treaty en- 
tails—the fall of Constantinople, the addition of the 
Empire of the East to the Empire of the North, and 
war between the remaining European Powers, for 
uo interest of their own, and all equally desirous of 
peace—war in which, to the ravages of the sword, 
will be added the terrors of propagandism for France 
no less than the rest. 


Paris, September 28th, 1840. 

M. Thiers, hitherto unable to comprehend the 
meaning of the Treaty, must now perceive by the 
announced movement of the Russian Fleet, that the 
two governments have been in concert to deceive 
Frauce and the world. 

France increased her fleet on the invitation of 
Lord Palmerston, on the pretext of opposing Russia. 
Now, he makes that strength of the French fleet 
the pretext for bringing the Russian fleet into the 
Mediterranean. 
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Thus England associates herself with Russia, and 
against France, for the advancing of those very ob- 
jects which France and England h1d been allied to 
oppose. 

But the alliance of Lord Palmerston with France 
for the last ten years, has been pretended only, or the 
present would accord with the past. Butit is a fact 
proven, a fact established beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that while he has ostensibly allied England 
. to France, he has been secretly united to Russia. 
Thus has Lord Palmerston made of France an imstru- 
ment for the last ten years of Russian advancement. 
The results obtained every day have been accumu- 
lated in the events of the next ; rendering the com- 
prehension of the system more difficult, but the 
power of overthrowing it more certain when un- 
derstood. But there is a limit to this power—a point 
beyond which it ceases ; and we are now touching 
it. Besides an accident, an incident brought about 
on some extraneous matter, and which may even 
have been prepared on the other side of the world, 
may come to give the signal for war, while carry- 
ing public opinion entirely away, frem its cause and 
author. 


90 RE: INTRODUCTION 


Paris, October Gth, 1840. 


Untii the French Government comes to the deci- 
sion, and forms the plan of restoring the alliance of 
England and France, every thought which it enter- 
tains, every word which it utters, every act which 
it performs, every moment that it loses, is so much 
contributed to bringing about the war, which is the 
end proposed by the Treaty. 

Lord Palmerston’s course is very simple; he as- 
sures England that there is no danger of war, and 
he opens to the French Government the hopes of 
escape, and thus leads the English Nation, step by 
step, into a position of hostility, and prevents the 
French Government from taking any decision, or 
doing any thing, that can prevent that war which 
they seek to avert, and which only can be prevented, 
by their obtaining the support of the British Nation 
against Lord Palmerston. 

Nothing can avert the consequences of the Treaty, 
except a protest against it; except the announce- 
ment to the English Nation of the resolution to 
compel its annulment. It is still in its power to ef- 
fect this with ease and certainty. But every hour 
that is lost diminishes the chances of success. 

Lord Palmerston and Russia have only to gain 
a little more time; and France, by allowing them 
to gain that time, loses all. France becomes every 
day more weak, because more despised : and the 
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frightful augmentation of dangers that menace from 
without, brings increase of the elements of disorder 
that will soon convulse her from within. France, 
wavering between propagandism aud rights —wa- 
vering between armaments and submission, can be 
believed by no one—trusted by no friend—feared 
by no foe, and exhibits to the world an hourly in- 
creasing spectacle of humiliation for her friends, and 
triumph for her foes. 
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THE CRISIS. 





‘‘It is only when peace is concluded that Europe must 
learnits conditions, reclamalion will then be late ; and they 
will endure that which they can no longer prevent.” 


(Secret Despatch of Prince Lieven to Count. 
INesselrode, London, June 1st, 1829.) 


Paris, September 201h 1840. 


EUROPE was divided into two alliances—Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia, the absolutist, on one side—England 
and France, the constitutionalist, on the other. Suddenly 
England abandons the one and unites herself to the 
other. But England has undergone no internal change 
to account for this altération in her friendships and her 
enmities. She has therefore made à sacrifice of all her 
sympathies for some great political interest—an in- 
terest of course coinciding with thie ends of Russia, the 
projector of the change. The ablest of Frenchmen have 
recognized, and the people of France feel that the ends 
of Russia are hostile, and in their triumph would be 
fatal to France. If dangerous to France while these 
were Russian alone, and if security and peace existed 
only in so far as Russia was resisted by England and 
France conjointly, what is the position of France when 
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England abandons her and makes the designs of Russia 
her own ? 

A treaty is signed against France by the rest of 
Europe, and France is wholly unprepared for such an 
event; she learns the fact as a piece of news. France 
then arms and prepares for war with a speed and to an 
extent never before known in her history. BUT sHE 
SAYS NOTHING ON THE SUBJECT OF THE TREATY AGAINST 
WHICH SHE ARMS | 

Never was such a position exhibited to the world— 
the government of a great people arming that people 
to avert CONSEQUENCES which it apprehends from a com- 
pact signed by other Powers without its Azowledge and 
of which it does not require the production. 

A treaty 1s signed against France, and France arms 
to prevent its execution. But unless she had required 
that it should be annulled what right had she to resist 
its execution? Not to prove the treaty injurious and 
offensive, and not on these grounds to REQUIRE ts 
abrogation, is to give up the rights and the ground of 
legitimate defence, and is to render her armaments no 
longer defensive but offensive. 

Either the act (of the four Powers) is dangerous or 
it is not dangerous to France. If there is no danger the 
government sacrifices the interest of the country by use- 
less armaments. Ifthere is danger it betrays its duties by 
not averting that danger at its source, and not giving to 
itself or its successors, the rights of resistance. France 
does not protest against the treaty and so submits to it. 
Without such protéstation all armaments became foreign 
to the diplomatic question between France and the 
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allies ; but as France’s submission was necessary for the 
existence of the treaty, so are the threats and armaments 
and menaces of France necessary for its execution. 
Thus France is powerless to resist and becomes active 
in assisting the designs of Russia by this single fallacy, 
spread through the mind of every individual existing in 
France —that the consequences of a treaty can be dealt 
with after the treaty is admitted. 

The question isso grave, the moment so pressing, that 
I feel I require no apology for addressing to the French 
public some observations upon this matter—one which 
interests equally France and England by the commu- 
nity of danger—one in which peace for both and jus- 
tice for all on the one hand,—the destruction of each 
and Russian domination over Europe and Asia on the 
other, are contingent on the decision, at the present 
crisis, of the French government. The greatness of the 
danger 1s not in the force of our common enemy, for 
then warning would be useless ; it is not in the failure 
of our attempts to avert it, for then our case would be 
desperate. The danger exists only because of our secu- 
rity—security which suffers the foundations of two 
mighty empires to be sapped in the dark by a weak but 
intelligent hand. 

The solution of the present difficulties was easy when 
met upon their own level and dealt with by means 
equal to those by which they were created. If France 
had understood that this treaty was a treaty against 
herself—had she understood that it was an act of fraud 
conceived in perfidy and directed against England and 
Europe no less than against herself—this compact would 
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bave fallen at once. Fallen! Never would have been 
attempted. But in France there is no diplomatie thought; 
there are only people who count the number and the 
movement of troops, and in questions of right and 
power take no other elements of calculation, have no 
other estimate of strength, than the agitation of their 
neighbours in respect to forms of government. 

I shall endeavour then to shew in few words that the 
treaty will bring the downfall of Turkey—that the con- 
sequences cannot be averted by subsequent acts of 
France—that à declaration against the treaty would 
have in England produced its abrogation and have led 
to an alliance of England and France to put an end to 
the designs of Russia and the alarms of Europe—that 
moreover this was the only course open to the French 
government ; finally that no other course could secure 
peace. 

The treaty of the r5th July is the complement of 
a treaty signed on the 8th July at Constantinople, called 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. That treaty excited the 
alarms of Europe, and called forth the protestations of 
France and England; it disturbed the previvusiy exist- 
ing independent relations of the Ottoman Empire, and 
bound it to Russia by the stipulation of occupation of 
its capital under certain conditions. This treaty, how- 
ever, was a treaty only for a certain number of years, 
and the European powers conceived that when that 
term was completed the danger would have been past, 
and that then the relations of Turkey with the other 
powers would have reverted to their former position, 
and the right and the influence secured to Russia would 
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havé expired. That treaty was to endure for eight years 
—s0 that we had approached the term of its natural 
demise when—on thé 15th July 1840—suddenly it 
is revived by a treaty signed in London. 

The resemblance between these two treaties in their 
nature, is also to be found in the form under which 
they were presented to the world, and the species of 
unavailing resistance which they called forth. A few 
words on the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, therefore, are 
necessary to the comprehension of that of the 15th 
July. | 

In the course of the year 1832, Turkey, menaced by 
Russia, addressed a prayer to England for support, and 
requested the good offices of Austria in urging her 
request. Rejected at London, Turkey then appeals to 
France. Thus did the Turkish government shew its pre- 
dilection for England, France and Austria, and exhibit 
the clearest alarm for Russia, who at three days’ distance 
held ready succour which Russia offered and the Porte 
rejected. Russia introduced nerself into the negotiation 
by pressing England to afford to the Sultan the suc- 
cour that was requested. Notwithstanding the refusal 
of France and England, the Turkish government took 
no step with regard to Russia; and # was a piece of 
news from without which first announced at Constan- 
tinople that a Russian squadron was about to sail for 
the Bosphorus. The Turkish government then disco- 
vered that the Sultan, in a moment of disgust and des- 
pair, had concluded in secret an arrangement which 
permitted this expedition. The Porte then supplicated 
the intervention of the ministers of England and of 
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France, undertaking the engagement if either of them 
would promise them support, to require the recall ofthe 
Russian squadron to Sebastapool. The French ambas- 
sador gave this promise—a promise soon disavowed by 
his government—and it was only after this last effort 
that the Porte resigned itself to Russian protection. The 
arrangement being concluded between the Sultan and 
the Pacha of Egypt, the Russian squadron sailed for Se- 
bastapool, and then it is learnt that a secret treaty had 
been signed (&8th July 1833) between Russia and the 
Porte. This intelligence reaches the public through a 
journal—the Morning Herald. The English minister, 
questioned in the House of Commons, replied that he 
had no communication upon the subject, but ke did 
not deny the authenticity of the treaty. The Emperor 
of Russia equally declares that he had received the 
intelligence of the treaty as & piece of news. The go- 
vernments of England and France then protest against 
this treaty, and Russia replies that she will act as if the 
protest never had been made. The English ambassador, 
in a series of notes exchanged with the Porte, proves that 
the treaty is an offensive treaty against England. An 
English and French squadron sail to the Levant, and 
after this demonstration of the insult they had received 
from Russia, the two Governments declared themselves 
satisfied, and their squadrons returned to Malta and 
Toulon, and then the Russian government communi- 
cates to them officially the treaty. 

The treaty of the 1 5th July appears suddenly without 
any event to justify or excuse it. Again France learns 
the events as a simple piece of news. Russia proceeds 
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to its execution before that France was even aware of its 
existence ‘. Instead of protesting, France now arms. An 
act in execution of the treaty is accomplished on the 
coast of Syria—that act is a violation of the rights of 
nations—then the treaty is published in the Morning 
Herald—France remains silent ; and after this tacit re- 
cognition of the treaty it is officially communicated to 
her. 

Thus is there an exact parallel between these two 
transactions; each without a precedent in the history of 
diplomacy. But here the resemblance ends. When we 
come to examine the nature of the stipulations, we find 
the treaty of 1840 very different indeed in character 
from that of 1833. 

The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was signed after ma- 
terial assistance given to the Porte upon the refusal of 
France herself to assist. The treaty of London creates 
the danger in consequence of which occupation is sti- 
pulated. | 

The first was a treaty signed after Russia had retired; 
the second js one to sanction her return. 

The first stipulated the exclusion of France’s vessels 
from the Dardanelles on certain conditions only; the 
last stipulates absolutely and irrevocably, in peace or in 
war, the exclusion of the vessels of France from the 
Dardanelles. 

The first was a treaty against England as well as 
against France, and was protested against by both—a 
treaty which gave to France the assurance, by its very 

t Orders to the English squadron passed through Paris three days 


before the French government knew of its existence. 
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existence, of the permanent union of England with 
France, to resist designs on the part of Russia now so 
openly avowed. 

On the 15th July 1840, England united herself to 
Russia to accomplish the design against which in 1833 
she had joined France in protesting ‘. The treaty of 
the 15th July is thus the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
restored, tenfold more alarming and insulting—not 
for France alone, but for Europe and the world! 

And no inquiry has taken place in the House of 
Commons as towhy(1832)the Sultan was not supported 
—as to why in 1833 the treaty was submitted to—as to 
why the protest was not enforced—as to why the in- 
sulting reply of Russia was admitted—nor has any in- 
quiry been there made as to why England enters into 
this new treaty, or why the English minister is occupied 
in underhand intrigues to insurrectionize the Ottoman 
empire. Can such a nation expect any thing but failure 
in its enterprises and dishonesty in its service? 

England, diametrically opposed in territorial interests 
to Russia; and England, diametrically opposed in po- 
litical sympathies to Russia, Austria and Prussia—UniTr 
—unite against France, and the pretext of that union 
is the restoration of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi; while 
the English minister’s sole justification of the union 
is, that it brought from Russia the voluntary abandon- 
ment of that treaty. 

À schism had to be effected in the Ottoman empire 
to realize any of the objects for which the treaty 1s pro- 


" Although the British Foreign secretary had then so worded the 


protest as to appear to oppose Russia without opposing her. 
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posed; but that schism had to be created in Europe before 
it could be carried to the east, and unless the schism 
was between England and France there could be no 
schism in Europe, The exelusion of France, therefore, is 
the basis of the treaty between the European powers, 
and because Austria and Prussia are by this led to join, 
thinking thereby they detach England from France. 
The exclusion of France furnishes the pretext for stipu- 
lating and the means for accomplishing the occupation of 
Constantinople. The whole Mussulman population will 
be exasperated against this deed, and their exasperation 
must be turned against the Ottoman sovereign by whom 
itis admitted, or on whom it is imposed; and while the 
Porte is thus weakened by the treaty, the preparations 
making by France and the language of her ambassador 
at Constantinople, as well as her expected support of 
France to the Pacha of Egypt, complete the degrada- 
tion and the alarm of that government, and throw it 
completely upon the mercy of the enemy that proffers 
this treacherous protection. The subsequent.submission 
of France only brings home to that government the con- 
viction that no resistance to Russia is possible since no 
one dares to resist her. 

But it may be objected, ‘ if the apparent resistance 
of France has been so essential to the effecting thus 
far the objects of the treaty, will not the ultimate sub- 
mission of France tend to prevent a rupture, and force 
Mehemet Ali to submit to its conditions?” By no means. 
Russia having brought about the present crisis, and 
being evidently complete mistress of incidents and 
actors, whether principals or subordinates, will take care 
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to bring about the results which she desires. In the 
former movements of Mehemet Ali her hand rendered 
him triumphant. So will she now insure him sufficient 
success to accomplish the treaty and to lay Turkey 
prostrate. 

Mehemet Alrs own will and position forbid moreover 
any expectation to be entertained of his submission. 
He understands the position of the Powers of Europe; 
he knows that the interests of all the parties to the 
treaty are opposed to Russia; he knows the general in- 
disposition of their people to war, and seeing the po- 
sition of hostility of France to the treaty, he of course 
treats that deed with scorn, considers its signers as 
dupes, is confident that it never will be executed, and 
is certain that if they attempt to execute it, an Euro- 
pean war will be the result. 

Besides, his indignation as a man is roused against 
the treacherous proceeding. Mehemet Ali has been a 
faithless subject and has been the instrument of incal- 
culable evil to his race and country. But there are 
events as there are dangers that retemper the mind; 1f 
danger, ennobling by its magnitude and exasperating 
by its perfidy, ever threatened an empire or a people, or 
restored ‘the spirit of a man, it is that which now. 
threatens in the name of a treaty of protection the 
Ottoman race. But this treatv elevates Mehemet Ali to 
the loftiest aims of ambition. Driven into revolt by 
an act of aggression not on the part of his sovereign, 
but on the part of the implacable and immemorial foe 
of that sovereign and of his faith and race, his rebel- 
lion becomes legitimate. Every Mussuhnan will turn to 
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him as their sole refuge, but turn to him no longer as a 
minister of another’s will or the depository of a mon- 
arch’s power, but with suddenly altered feelings of awe 
and respect. By this treaty the name “ Mehemet Ali” is 
become a power throughout the whole limits of Turkey 
and of the East. It is so now to himself. From this 
perilous elevation, where he has been by long and fine 
calculation placed, how can he descend? And here again 
does the treaty, by the sole fact of its existence, realize 
the disasters for which it was designed. 

Ts not the importance given to him, and the dignity 
to which he is raised in Europe, another element of 
strength and of resolution for him, and another danger 
added to the dangers with which this treaty over- 
whelms Turkey? Four Powers coalesced to threaten 
and coerce, and he—Mehemet Ali of Cavalla—having 
lived to defy four sovereigns in attempting to save 
his own—to be the arbiter of the destinies of the world, 
and able, by his defiance alone, to spread the flames 
and ravages of war throughout that Europe whose per 
fidy and hostility has for so many years, at the bidding 
of the Muscovite, weighed upon his country’s name and 
fortunes! 

Thus has Russia amply secured in the treaty the 
means of its execution, and has subjected completely to 
her will those sncidents and subordinates to which 
France recognizes that she is subordinate. Let not the 
French government console itself with the hope that 
it can escape by the submission of Mehemet Ali from 
the danger and difficulties in which its own incapacity, 
not Russia, has placed it. And were Mehemet Ali to 
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submit, another commotion and another instrument 
would soon be found for its fulfilment. And if France, 
strong to day, by the very fact of her exclusion, were 
to associate herself to this compact, she would only 
contribute to bringing about those fatal consequences 
which at present by a single word she has the power 
to avert. 


The results, however, of this treaty are to be estimated 
solely by a knowledge of the actual condition of Turkey. 
That people is different from those of Europe, and 
therefore Europeans cannot judge, except to err, of 
any Eastern question or of any European question 
wherein the East is implicated; and therein lies the 
strength of Russia and her power over Europe. 

The Turkish government has submitted to this 
_treaty, but is the Turkish people yet prepared to endure 
the occupation of Constantinople? If so the treaty 
would be useless. Will the treaty give to Russia at 
once the power of occupation of Constantinople? That 
is henceforward the question. 

In 1833 Europe rung with news that Constantino- 
ple was occupied by a Russian army, and that news was 
accepted without inquietude *. The army was en- 
trenched on the Giant’s Mountain at sixteen miles dis- 
tance from Constantinople, separated and protected 
from the capital by the Bosphorus. 

If Turkey were dead, why this coalition to assassinate 

* One of the first men in England, in announcing this occupation, 


declared that ii delivered England from all further trouble upon the 
subject of Turkey. 
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it? If Russia did not require accomplices, would she 
have allies'? And these allies perform the sacrifice, 
believing that they are saving the victim. The treaty 
of London is thus the death-warrant of an empire ob- 
tained from Europe under the pretext that that empire 
had ceased to live. 

Well might the vastest ambition, however, be gratified 
with the effects already produced by this treaty, and 
enormous are the results still to be obtained by it 
without looking to the East at all. Supposing that she 
only intended thereby to arouse the French nation 
against England, and to draw it towards herself, and to 
-prepare it thus for a Russian alliance, would not this 
be greater than any conquest ever effected by a 
treaty? While she places in peril the existence of every 
other nation, —Russia, cold, indifferent and remote, 
exposes nothing in a game where the world is the 
prize. Peace is destroyed. War ceases to be for other 
people a last means for safety—it is no longer but an 
instrument of destruction in her hands. 

The existence of a Russian maritime force in a close 
sea such as the Euxine, and to which unbalanced and 
unobserved is exposed the northern coast of Turkey 
and the capital of the Ottoman Empire, is one of those 
positions to which we have become accustomed, but of 
which the danger is increased, or rather of which the 
whole danger consists in our having been made ac- 


* If-we are to discuss with our allies the articles of a treaty with 
the Porte, they would be only content when they conceived that they 
had imposed upon us irrevocable sacrifices.” (Secret Despatch of Prince 
Lieven, June 15t, 1829.) 
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customed to it. Prussia in 1791 declared that the 
existence of {at maritime force of Russia was in- 
compatible with the peace of Europe. In 1809 Eng- 
land stipulated as a matter of free consent that her 
ships should not enter the Dardanelles, a measure 
which doubled the danger from the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea, since it diminished the chances of any sup- 
port to Turkey against its action, and rendered mani- 
fest and indubitable the blindness of Europe and its 
subserviency to the vast designs of the northern 
cabinet —blindness and subserviency which seemed 
to increase as those designs became manifest and 
alarming. 

Under the treaty of London of July 6, 1827, Russia 
had to send a contingent to the Mediterranean, and 
making use of the pretext of not passing through the 
Dardanelles, she seized this opportunity for bringing 
round into the Mediterranean a portion of her Baltic 
fleet. But when she endeavoured to send a larger 
number of vessels than was fixed as her contingent, 
the English government was still so far conscious of 
the danger of an increase of her force in the Mediter- 
ranean as to cause their recall. The battle of Navarino 
exhibited the English and French squadrons united 
with that of Russia to destroy in peace the maritime 
power of the Turks, doubling thereby again the already 
doubled strength of the Russian squadron in the Black 
Sea. Then came the Dardanelles to be blockaded, with 
the consent of England and France, by a Russian force 
which had come round from the Baltic, and the presence 
of which had only been tolerated in the Mediterranean 
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on the express condition of its not exercising there 
bélligerent rights. The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi then 
stipulated that on the demand of Russia, produced 
by dangers and necessities of her own, the Porte should 
exclude vessels of war of all other powers from the 
Dardanelles. In these arrangements no mention is 
made of the passage of the Bosphorus leading from the 
Black Sea to Constantinople. In the treaty of July 15th 
it is stipulated that no foreign vessels should pass the 
Dardanelles or the Bosphorus. The word “ Bosphorus” 
was carefully excluded while Russia felt that any stipu- 
lation could be made use of against her. Now it may be 
feariessiy introduced, since there is a public European 
treaty stipulating the occupation of Constantinople. 
The object of its introduction is to preserve an appear- 
ance of equality to blind the English nation and to 
afford a pretext, if wanted, for withholding her force 
in the Black Sea, or for bringing round additional forces 
from the Baltic. 

The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi closed the Dardanelles 
against the ships of foreign powers only on the demand 
of Russia, and under that treaty Russia would have had 
the faculty of descending through the Dardanelles 
when the entrance of them was refused to foreign po- 
wers. The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was extorted by 
menaces and as the condition of evacuating the Bospho- 
rus. Turkey therefore made in it immense concessions 
which it was in her power to make or to refuse. But 
it is entirely without a shadow of ground to suppose 
that under that treaty vessels of war could not enter 
the Dardanelles. This impression has been produced 
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by the deciaration of the foreign minister in the House 
of Commons, in terms, indeed, which were ambiguous. 
The ambiguity of the language was’ however soon made 
up for by the clearness of the facts. An embassy was 
sent from London to St. Petersburg, through the 
Dardanelles, which was first disembarked from a frigate 
and put on board an admiralty steamer to shew that 
the frigate could not enter the Black Sea, and then 
from the steamer were disembarked the guns. A few 
days before this astounding exhibition, an Austrian man- 
of-war had passed into the Black Sea, without diffi- 
culty or comment ; but immediately after this event a 
French man-of-war, for which a firman had even been 
already granted, was prevented by the French ambas- 
sador from proceeding to her destination. What nation 
could think of carrying a maritime point such as this 
when England submitted? And England having sub- 
mitted it was England and Russia against whoever at- 
tempted to navigate the Euxine. The treaty of the 
1 5th July takes out ofthe hands of the Porte all control 
of the Dardanelles—not in the direct wording of the 
treaty, but in the appended protocol which RESERvES 
to the Porte the right of granting firmans to small 
vessels of war. AÏ this really seems a dream. The 
most important political and territorial rights in the 
world, the navigation of the Dardanelles, are in defiance 
‘It may be superfluous to add that this was no decision of the English 
government, for the colleagues of that minister were as ignorant as 
the public of what was in progress ; and the English government, in as 
far as it thought at all upon the subject, believed the foreign minister 


to be alarmed at the acts of Russia and to be more than prudently 
active in counteracting her. 
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of the powers of Europe conveyed away from the so- 
vereign state to which they belong, by those very 
powers themselves to the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. 


By this treaty, even without “occupation,” Russia 
is at once mistress of the Mediterranean and, with it, 
is mistress of affairs, and she assumes the mastery of 
the seas not merely in co-operation with that power, 
which has hitherto possessed it, and asserted it, but as 
her protectress. We are not now treating the question 
in an English, but in a French point of view, and 
France must see in this event the establishment of the 
supremacy of Russia, not only in Turkey, in Egypt, 
and the coast of Africa, but also in Spain, Italy, and in 
the Adriatic. She will soon hold on sufferance only 
Algiers and Corsica — be dependent for the subsisten- 
cies which she draws from the South and East, not only 
on the good will of Russia for permitting their expor- 
tation and its passage down the Dardanelles, but for 
then introduction into the harbours of France. The 
whole south of Europe becomes at once dependent 
upon her for the materials of war, for corn and for 
objects of primary necessity; the commerce of India, 
of Asia, and of Africa is in her keeping. To the North, 
by the reaction of the same supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean, Russia comes to the possession of the full re- 
sources of Great Britain of which of course she abso- 
lutely disposes in case of war, and of which we have 
seen she has been able to dispose secretly in peace and 
even while alliance between England and France has 
been externally maintained. 
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Supposing immediate hostilities, Russia has armed, 
manned and disciplined forty-five sail of the line and 
thirty frigates, which may all be concentratea in 
the Mediterranean. Turkey, ten sail of the line; Eng- 
land, twelve sail of the line in the Mediterranean, and 
eight more getting ready. Here then is a total of se- 
venty-five sail of the line; of course then Constan- 
tinople falls. Alexandria is hers, and the Pacha of 
Egypt’'s ten sail of the line is added, making eighty- 
five all manned and at her disposal. 

The occupation of Constantinople carries with it the 
(practical) possession of the whole of the north-east 
coast of the Mediterranean from the Adriatic to the 
Nile. From Beyrout round to Scodra there are 140,000 
seamen. War being declared—look at the treasures of 
Constantinople within her grasp and the hundred 
million subsidies of London! And what can France 
do? Attack Prussia? attack Austria? By her attack 
she fixes them in dependence on Russia. France waits 
with such a prospect before her till England is com- 
mitted to the acts of its minister, and—worthy thought 
—fortifies Paris! 

When to these means of external action, which if 
not suffliciently dangerous will become so by delay, 
are added the ordinary processes of perversion of opi- 
nion, corruption of public men, fomentation of in- 
ternal discontent and the habitual profitting by every 
diplomatie error—when considering the mental cha- 
racter of her antagonist, revealed by immediate events 
and resuits, I do not think it is too much to say that 
under the operation of this treaty the independence of 
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France might now be sacrificed without her ever pos- 
sessing the faculty of drawing a weapon or raising an 
arm in its defence. 

This treaty, therefore, presents to France the gravest 
of dangers that can threaten a nation by anticipation— 
it is the work not of a conqueror, but of a system—it 
is the result not of a system of to-day, but of a system 
of centuries—a system which has known no change, 
but has perseveringly proceeded from secret corrup- 
tion to open aggression—from diplomatic influence to 
political dominion. . It has hitherto been resisted by 
the intentions of Europe, and treaties have been formed 
to arrest its progress; and it has been by all govern- 
ments and all statesmen declared that there was one 
limit to the endurance of Europe and to its success, 
which was the attempt to possess itself of Constan- 
tinople. Suddenly and without any apparent change or 
reason, Europe unites in its support, treaties are 
formed to advance its ends, and a coalition establishes 
beforehand that it shall occupy Constantinople, and 
apply themselves to preparing the means by which 
that occupation shall be effected. 

But it is supposed by those who see the danger, that 
Russia has only deceived the British minister, and that, 
in signing this treaty, he has had in view honestly 
though erringly the maintenance of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the reduction of the Pacha of Egypt, and the 
healing of the wound, which this schism inflicts on 
Turkey. In order to prevent the possibility of a mis- 
take so dangerous, I submit the following considera- 
tions to shew that legitimate means were possessed by 
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the British minister for realizing those ends, and were 
carefully avoided, while differences were prepared to 
justify the intervention by the fact of their existence. 

The internal movements of the Ottoman empire are 
only of interest in so far as they afford the means of 
intervention to Russia. Danger therefore from any 
schism in the Ottoman empire has reference to Russia, 
and to Russia alone, Interference is a violation of the 
rights of nations. It is therefore a duty for every power, 
independently of the danger, to protect Turkey against 
such interference. The moment that Russia’s inter- 
ference is sanctioned by the other powers, and that 
they concur in it (whatever be the pretext or the ob- 
ject ), of course the independence of the Ottoman em- 
pire is destroyed for the profit of Russia. To resist this 
intervention of Russia has been the avowed policy of 
England up to the present time; it has been the de- 
clared and expressed wish of France; it has been the 
expressed determination of Austria, who in 1836 pro- 
ceeded even to threats as the means of enforcing it. 

This treaty is the contradiction ofthis previously as- 
sumed policy, and is a positive partition of the Ottoman 
empire; for it calls in the intervention of Europe to 
confirm rights on thé Pacha of Egypt by the sacrifice 
of the rights of his sovereign and guarantees possession 
against that sovereign. 

The treaty assumes to be made against the Pacha of 
Egypt, and it confers upon him quasi sovereign rights; 
such rights as those by which each of the successive 
fragments of Turkey and Persia and Poland have passed, 


or are passing under the sway of Russia. France has 
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said herself all this but she could not have com- 
prehended the words she used otherwise we would not 
have seen words alone; but words and acts. 

We have seen in Turkey hundreds of rebel Pachas 
conquering provinces, defeating armies, reaching to the 
capital itself, and making and unmaking sultans, yet the 
result has invariably been the same, and their triumph 
as their destruction has re-united the empire. Egypt 
and Syria in the natural course of events must in a 
few years have reverted to the Sultan. They would 
have so reverted had Ibrahim entered Constantinople 
in 1953. The European powers interpose to arrest this 
Pacha and then form a convention to fix the limits, 
and to adjust the differences between the parties. They 
then suffer the Pacha without the slightest remon- 
strance to leave unfulfilled his engagements, and to de- 
mean himselfin a threatening manner to his sovereign, 
and then underhandedly excite the sovereign to at- 
tack the Pacha, while the minister of the constitutional 
state guilty of this perfidy announces first in the House 
of Commons that no collision will take place, and then 
declares that every effort had been made to prevent it. 
Through diplomatic intrigues, and diplomatie intrigues 
alone, at the moment when suddenly the sovereign dies, 
is a battle fought and the Turkish army lost, and is the 
Turkish fleet carried away to Egypt. This triple disaster 
however did not suffice to prostrate the Empire. The 
powers then pretended to take the warmest interest in 
Turkey, and Lord Palmerston announced that he 
was about to enforce the restoration of the fleet. Upon 
this they collectively address the Porte, promise ta 
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bring about an arrangement, and impose upon the 
Porte the obligation of subjecting to them ïts dif- 
ferences with Egypt. This power they use to prevent 
an arrangement, and finally in proceeding to this treaty 
by which they separate the possessions of the Pacha of 
Egypt from those of the Sultan, and draw a boundary 
line between them, they speak of the integrity of the 
Porte!—Russia has always spoken of the integrity of 
Persia, and of the integrity of Poland. 

But we have been talking of the Powers, as if they 
had acted in concert; this however is not the case. 
In 1833 England and France were together protesting 
against Russia; Austria and Prussia standing aloof. In 
1835 the proposal, made by Russia, of exclusive pro- 
tectorate over Turkey, was met by determined resist- 
ance from Austria. So that Austria, France and Eng- 
land. seemed to be together against Russia. In 1837 
and 1838, Austria drew away from either party, sus- 
pecting collusion between the English minister and 
Russia, and after the death of the Sultan, and after the 
loss of the fleet and army, the English minister pro- 
prosed to France a decisive measure against Russia. 
The French government is startled and proposes that 
communication shall be made to Austria. The propo- 
sal of the decisive measure is then gradually withdrawn ; 
but still the three Powers consult as against Russia. 
Then Prussia and Russia are invited to join. Russia 
joins but soon protests and withdraws. Russia opens 
new negotiation at London by a direct proposition made 
there; the proposition the English minister pretends 
to reject; it is rejected by Austria; it is rejected by 
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France. Some months pass in negotiation, conferences 
being held in London ; suddenly, communications cease 
to be made to the French ambassador, and then un- 
expectedly appears the treaty signed by the four 
Powers embodying the propositions which Russia 
had made as the counterpart of the propositions made 
by Lord Palmerston to France, for forcing the Dar- 
danelles by an English and French squadron, from 
which the conferences took their origin. 

England makes à proposal to France to act alone 
and against Russia. France invites Austria; then are 
invited Prussia and Russia. Then Russia withdraws and 
leaves the four powers to do what they like. Russia 
then makes a proposal to England. The two invite 
Austria and Prussia—and they sign a treaty to the ex- 
clusion of France. Can such things be, and if so by 
what means can they be brought about ? 

Russia had throughout this transaction the support 
of the English minister, at one time pretending to be 
her foe and the next devoting himself openly to her 
ends; and yet there seems to be not a statesman or 
an individual in Europe who can read the meaning 
of such contradictions. 

But this is not all : a commercial treaty between 
England and Turkey adjusted in the year 1836, gave 
great expectations of benefit to Turkey and to Europe 
and of the restoration of tranquillity and security to 
the east. One of the objects of that treaty was to have 
restored throughout Egypt the administrative habits 
of the remainder of Turkey, and to have done away 
with the monopolies and the other vexations which 
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constitute the basis of the Pacha’s financial system, and 
which are in direct violation of the treaties which 
subsist between the Porte and Europe. One of the 
arguments used in urging this treaty upon the English 
minister was that it would, without direct offence or 
political interference, reduce the power of the Pacha 
of Egypt and make him innoxious to his sovereign. 
This would have been moreover the natural result of 
the maintenance of British rights independently of 
any political object, and it was impossible to depart 
from the maintenance of those rights without having 
an intention the very reverse of the pretended desire 
to reduce the Pacha of Egypt. That treaty after being 
pertinaciously resisted and sullenly adopted was kept 
two years in the dark—it was then produced, but so 
altered as not to realize the ends in view, and the 
most frivolous pretexts of the Pacha were submitted to 
to prevent its application in any way to Egypt. Here 
then were the means of reducing the Pacha of Egypt 
— means legal and necessary for securing the rights of 
England. These means have been sacrificed and with 
them British rights violated. Have we not then arrived 
by another series of facts at the same conclusion that 
the British minister laboured to support the Pacha for 
the purpose of having a pretext for the present treaty”. 
‘ The English merchants at Alexandria found some time ago that 
Russian commerce had adyantages which were not shared by the com- 
merce of Great Britain. Reclamations were addressed to the English 
consul and considerable interest was excited upon the subject. The 
matter was adjusted by English and Russian commerce being equalized 


—equalized by PEPRIVING Russia of the privileges she possessed ! 


Again. By the treaty of Adrianople Russia obtained emancipation 
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It is sufficient to glance at the 5th additional article of 
the treaty of the 15th July to perceive the connec- 
tion of this article with the system of internal disorga- 
nization directed against Turkey. 

Consequentiy the English minister has not taken 
the means of obtaining the pretended ends of his pre- 
viously assumed policy—the prevention of the inter- 
ference of Russia and the reduction of the power of 
Mekemet Ali or his reconciliation with the Sultan. 
He has prevented France from using those means 
when disposed to do so. He has placed himself in opposi- 
tion to Austria when she was so inclined—he has secretly 
and fraudulently frustrated measures adopted osten- 
sibly by himself, by which the power of the Pacha of 
Egypt would have been rendered harmless. This present 
treaty—the result of these past deceptions, is therefore 
a fraud practised at once upon the English nation and 
government, upon the French government and na- 
tion, upon Turkey and upon Egypt, who are all its 
victims. 

If this treaty is to realize objects so stupendous for 
Russia, and if a treaty so injurious to Europe has been 
signed by Austria and England and in despite of France, 
Russia must possess a mental superiority so decided 
as to leave no chance of resistance or even of detection 


from all internal duties for her subjects. The Porte driven to exaspc- 
ration by the confusion immediately produced throughout the Empire, 
bad recourse to monopolies. The Russian subjects presented them- 
selves at their embassy to reclaim against this new outrage committed 
upon their rights. Russia had now not a word to say — her end was 
attained! 
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to her antagonists. The consideration must further 
present itself to our minds, that means of individual 
corruption must have been largely used and will have 
been principally employed in the direct agency for its 
accomplishment. But it is still worth while to consider 
by what pretexts the immediate agents of Russia in 
London and Vienna have silenced the resistance or 
enlisted the support of their respective governments. 

Austria has in this no object of gain; she enters 
only to prevent evil. Austria’s sole object has been 
for years to maintain peace. Austria has alone en- 
deavoured to resist Russia and to protect the Ottoman 
Empire. Austria is not, cannot be deceived as to the 
nature of the treaty. Austria has therefore yielded to 
a great evil solely with the view of preventing some 
evil still greater. Seeing England and Russia deter- 
mined to act at the hazard of war, she has been told that 
by leaving France single she would be unable to resist 
so that peace would be preserved. 

England bas felt that Russia was her foe as well as the 
foe of France—that upon her union with France de- 
pended her means of resisting the encroachments of 
Russia. This is the opinion of her people and of the 
majority of her Cabinet. England, therefore—has she 
no part in a determination so grave and decided, 
adopted in her name and exerted by her power de 

With mingled feelings of shame and indignation 
I have to avow that the British nation is dead to all 
interest in its national affairs. The mass of the people, 
occupied solely in political faction, is neutralized and 
powerless; the leaders, committed to the errors they 
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have not been able to detect, are parties to the acts 
they have not resisted. The complications in which 
they have been artfully involved have rendered ex- 
ternal affairs incomprehensible — they have long 
ceased to attempt to exercise any control over them. 
They are consequently made acquainted with inten- 
tions only after events have occurred. The debates in 
Parliament must have left to the most superficial ob- 
server no shadow of doubt that no control is exercised 
by the nation over its government; and the transaction 
we are now examining proves in like manner that no 
control is exercised by the government over the man 
who directs its foreign relations; nor is it wonderful that 
one man should sway the decisions of a Cabinet where 
two or three votes in the House of Commons can de- 
cide upon the existence of a government. As the Ca- 
binet owes its strength at this present hour to the 
slenderness of its majority, so is that minister who can 
stand by himself strong against each party by the 
strength of the cther, and therefore is he the ruler of 
both. À foreign minister holding this position must 
either have, independently of his ministerial position, 
national confidence or foreign support in regard to 
the transactions of his office ; he must either in the de- 
fence of national interests be supported at home against 
attacks from without, or in the sacrifice of national in- 
terests receive foreign support to confirm his power. 
This position indeed could only be realized with res- 
pect to a foreign minister as it is only dangerous with 
respect to a foreign minister’. 


* This is the explanation of that position of Poland described by 
/ 
4 
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Has not this treaty, by the avowal of the members 
of the Cabinet themselves, been imposed upon them in 
opposition to the opinion of each? Has not this treaty 
been imposed upon the nation in opposition to the 
opinions of all? Has not that Cabinet assumed the 
responsibility of the measure which it rejected, and has 
not the nation submitted to the accomplishment of the 
deed which it repudiated? Here, then, you have one 
man imposing upon the whole nation a measure of his 
own in conjunction with foreign powers. 

That position being umntelligible, France considers 
England, which is but the victim, as acting of her own 
will and therefore as a perfidious foe. France acting 
under this impression must confirm instead of break- 
ing the chains of England. 

But the mind refuses to admit such convictions, and 
France seeks in some other manner to explain the in- 
comprehensible position. She must suppose England 
to have some share at least in the act and then ima- 
gine motives and intentions. But as the acts of Eng- 
land have in every case, during latter years, been pro- 
ductive of injury to England, it is necessary to go to 
some secret and yet unrevealed intention to account 
for the deed. There have been put forward in France 
only three pretexts as accounting for the sacrifice by 
England of Constantinople to Russia, which all admit 
to be the result of the treaty. When that treaty was 
known, every man in France exclaimed “England is 


Vattel in these words : “The nation has placed itsel£ out of the power 
of acting so that its councils are committed to the caprice or the 
treachery of a single minister.” 
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duped by Russia ;” now Russia’s intelligence and Eng- 
land’s pusillanimity, felt for a moment, are lost sight 
of, anu public attention is occupied in discussing one 
or other of these thrée pretexts, as rendering intelligible 
to him an intention of England in the ‘Treaty! 

Let us see then what those pretexts are worth. 

The first is : that England desires to occupy Syria 
with a view to communication with India. 

The second, that Russia being advanced so far into 
Asia as to menace India, England to adjourn the dan- 
ger is prepared to sacrifice Constantinople. 

Thirdly, that England, having become jealous of the 
mariné of France, is anxious to bring about a collision 
between Russia and France. 

It is alleged in support of the first pretext that 
“ England ” made repeated efforts to obtain communi- 
cation through the Euphrates and through the Isthmus 
of Suez. The first, it is alleged has failed, and the other 
is precarious. [ will confine myself to stating the fact 
of my own knowledge, that both projects were forced 
upon the English minister, and that both have been 
urged by persons who acted in opposition to the minister 
— À firman for the navigation of the Euphrates was 
asked for by the English ambassador at Constantinople, 
who received through the dragoinan a refusal and trans- 
iitted that refusal to London; and, on the receipt of 
the despatch, the government hastened to decide 
on abandoning the expédition. The very next day, 
the firman was sent by the Sultan in consequence of 
measures taken by myself in opposition to the con- 
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certed means that had been employed to obtain its 
refusal ". 

The expedition then went out, and its feasibility was 
completely established, but the earliest opportunity was 
taken in an accident which befel one of the vessels ta 
abandon the enterprise and to sacrifice Colonel Ches- 
ney through whose exertions it had been brought 
about. So much for the desire of the foreign secretary 
to promote communication through Syria with India. 
But to believe that he could see any acquisition pos- 
sible for England in the Mediterranean, as a conse- 
quence of an act which, putting the Russian occupation 
of Constantinople out of the question, rendered France 
the foe of England, and established the supremacy of 
Russia in that sea, is to begin by admitting that he was 
insane. 

If possible more absurd or more insane is the sup- 
position, that England united with Russia to adjourn 
a conflict between them in the East. If so Russia would 
be abandoning her designs upon central Asia, at least 
apparently, and England renouncing her aggressive 
war in China and Affoghanistan. England would be re- 
covering her position in Persia, and surely some com- 
pact would appear to justify in the eyes of the Bri- 
tish nation the tremendous sacrifices they were called 
on to make and dangers to incur. What are the facts? 
Russia’s expeditions to central Asia continue—her 
control over Persia is confirmed ; the British expedition 


* The facts appeared in the Times at the beginning of 1835. 
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against China proceeds; Russian connexion and 1i8- 
fluence are there increased; Britain is excluded from 
Persia, and not a word respecting such a compact is 
heard of in parliament or elsewhere. 

We now come to the last pretext—Britain’s jealousy 
of the French marine and desire to destroy it. Ît must 
be supposed that there is some reason for dreading 
that which you wish to destroy, and that the desire to 
destroy should be in proportion to the amount of dan- 
ger. Ifso it surely would be the marine of Russia that 
it would be desirable to destroy, from its amount, from 
its position of defence, from its facility for attack, and 
from the designs of the Cabinet to which it belongs. 
It is insanity therefore to speak of jealousy of any ma- 
rine, except the marine of Russia; and equal madness 
to talk of the intention on the part of England, to in- 
jure or destroy any one when her minister has taken 
care to scatter her naval force and to render it insuf- 
ficient for her own defence. But here again [ can state 
a fact as in the supposition regarding the intention of 
England upon Syria, which must be perfectly conclu- 
sive. The minister of England, to whom fhese patriotic 
intentions are lent by the government press, himself 
urged the French government to increase its marine 
on the pretext of dread of Russia in 1835 '—in reality, 


* The increase of the British Nvay was one of the measures which 
were forced upon Lord Palmerston by the alarms of the late King. 
In the House of Commons however, that minister gave it to be un- 
derstood that this increase of the navy was directed against France. 
The immediate increase of the French navy that followed justified 
this interpretation and those who understood that the real object was 
against Russia were perfectly bewildered ; and it is only here that I 
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to prepare for that inferiority of the English navy 
and that danger to England which would throw her ul- 
timately into the arms of Russia. 

The same minister pretended to seek the naval co- 
operation of France to force the Dardanelles, when he 
knew that France would refuse, and boldly made éhis 
very proposalthecommencementof the negotiations of 
which the end has been a treaty with Russia against 
France to close the Dardanelles. 

Beyond vague propositions respecting the mainten- 
ance of the Ottoman empire and the designs of France 
upon Egypt, not a word has ever been used by the 
British minister as an argument, or as a pretext for the 
policy which has been adopted. The minister carried 
the conviction with him of no colleague—he had to 
meet the opposition of every colleague—he carried his 
point by the declaration that France would submit ?, 
adding simply the threat of retiring from the Cabinet 
in case his colleagues refused their concurrence. 


have learnt that it was at his own suggestion that the French nayy 
was increased. 


* Lord Palmerston, when called upon in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Hume, on the 24th July, to give a denegation to the charge of 
having allied his country to Russia, resisted explanation on the 
ground of the  delicacy of the position.” That night or the following 
day he must have received the note of Mr. Guizot, which realized all 
his expectations. Being, subsequently to the receipt of this note, again 
called upon for explanation, he expresses himself in these terms, 
(August 6th) T have no hesitation of announcing that all the com- 
munications that we have received from the French government since 
the signature of the treaty have brought me to the strongest con- 
viction that there is no foundation for the alarms which have been so 
carefully spread through the publie, nor for the opinion that France 
entagtains any sentiment hostile to the Powers engaged in this treaty.” 
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This treaty, therefore, has the support of no interest, 
opinion, or will, residing in or belonging to the British 
nation ; it is the individual act of a faithless minister, 
but it will become soon the act of Eugland from 
France’s inability to understand this position. 

Unless France can understand this degradation of 
England, ske can neither feel her own danger nor the 
means which she possesses for saving both. But the 
causes of ignorance and error are unfortunately com- 
mon to both, and the history and the map of Europe 
will suffice to shew to posterity, if it cannot be brough! 
home to the conviction of the men of the present times, 
that there is nothing opposed to Russia that is not in- 
capable, France wonders at the prostration of England ; 
and has England no reason to be astonished at the 
cowardice of France? Europe is perplexed and alarmed 
at the subserviency of the Porte; and what must the 
Turkish government think of the conduct of Europe? 

And whilst we are each of us content with accusing 
and insulting each other, do we see any where any 
disposition to turn this nnhappy experience to account ? 
There is no means of safety but in bringing home the 
sense of the degradation of the society to which we 
belong—to each nation, to each man—then alone can 
efforts be usefully made for its correction. The condition 
of England at this moment exceeds in hamiliation and 
dishonour that of any previous epoch or of auy other 
nation, not even excepting Poland at the period of 
anarcby preceding its dismemberment. This condition 
of a nation is sufficiently alarming, but it gives rise to 
a source of danger still greater ; and in nations as in 
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an individual, ignorance leads to mismanagement and 
mismanagement in the end becomes crime. 

Let us suppose a case : 

À statesman in England and a member of the 
opposition declares himself the violent partizan of a 
foreign power (Russia) he attacks the government 
( the tory administration of 1825 and 1820) and en- 
deavours to throw it into a co-operation with Russia 
against Turkey, having previously driven a former 
administration to sanction the assault of Russia upon 
Persia. This man then becomes minister for foreign 
affairs, and from that moment declares hunself anti- 
Russian and supports himself by a French alliance— 
during ten years he retains possession of power, is 
met with opposition from no side, involves his country 
in an immense variety of negotiations; appears to be 
directing the whole diplomacy of the world, in a 
period of greater diplomatie activity than was ever 
known before, and the results prove invariably preju- 
dicial to England and profitable to Russia alone. Off- 
cial documents are then called for, and they contain 
evidence the most conclusive of secret connivance with 
Russia under the exterior mask of opposition. In such a 
case would you not infer that this man had made use 
of a foreign influence to arrive at office and to retain 
it; and in this case would it not be evident that Russia 
and England, appearing to be opposed while they 
were acting in concert, had the power of placing every 
nation in the world in a false position in regard to both. 
What T have said is no supposition ; I have narrated 
facts. 
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During the year 1835, and after five years intimate 
relations with the minister and with public affairs, cir- 
cumstances of a most strange nature first suggested to 
me the suspicion of treason. That suspicion was not 
confined to my own breast. Immediately afterwards the 
minister constrained by a superior will, that of his late 
sovereign, appeared to change his course, and I believed 
that my suspicions had been without foundation. Having 
since seen the measures at that period adopted sacri- 
ficed one by one, my former suspicions have returned 
and have become convictions—convictions now tested 
by time, confirmed by each event, and shared by other 
public servants of the crown, and by hundreds of my 
fellow countrymen. 

England has come to a rupture with Persia; England 
has sent an army to overthrow the government of Ca- 
bool; and the justification of the English minister for 
the rupture and the war has been that these two coun- 
tries were subject 10. the influence of Russia; and at 
the very time that be makes the influence of Russia a 
cause of war with a third state he allies England to 
Russia for the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, and 
stipulates the occupation of Constantinople by Russians! 
Is it possible to imagine treason rendered more mani- 
fest by the contradiction of words and of acts—by the 
contradiction of the intentions avowed and the results 

If the alliance with Russia had been the cause of the 
war with Cabool would Russia unite herself to England? 
If the object of the treaty of the 15th July was to main- 
tain the Ottoman Empire, would Russia be one of the 
brought about ? 
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allies? The pretext of hostility against Russia in cen- 
tral Asia, as of friendship for her in Turkey, is equally 
false ; but equally serves through opposite means to as- 
sure the domination of Russia in the one country as in 
the other. 

In this system all the parts are connected; nothing 
is too fast for the ambition which is its soul—nothing 
too base for the dissimulation which 1s its instrument. 
There is no act that is not criminal, there is no word 
that is not false. But this system, already so fearful by 
its comprehension of the power of evil, what is it not 
capable of effecting when using for an instrument its 
very enemy, hitherto the sole opponent of its progress 
—hitherto the sole protection ofits victims? But such 
a crime perpetrated against a world—preparing wrong, 
dangers, alarms, war, and ruin—how can it remain 
concealed, and if known how can it proceed unchecked, 
unpunished? It does so because no one dares to grapple 
with it. Without perfect knowledge of the vast inte- 
rests 50 long and so artfully obscured—without ur- 
flinching resolution to endure persecution, reproach, 
contempt, and calumny, who can understand or un- 
derstanding venture to denounce this guilt? Are fit 
men for such a duty to be found in a nation thus 
betrayed ? 

Thus this crime triumphs because it overwhelms the 
miads of men, and thus is this secret kept hecause no 
one ventures to utter it. 

It is evident that if France has been ignorant of this 
secret, it has been impossible for her to comprehend 
any event throughout the world. 
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But it may be asked wat motive, a man placed 
in so elevated a station, could have for betraying his 
country. To such objections [ will not condescend to 
answer. My convictions are based upon the evidence 
of facts and not upon suppositions of intentions. Docu- 
ments’ and proofs are in abundance for those that 
bave sufficient conscience left to feel that they require 
grounds for believing a man guilty or the reverse. 

There are some who say : “This question is purely 
English” What! The connivance of an English mi- 
nister which delivers over the whole power of Eng- 
land to Russia, a purely English question? Why 
then complain of a treaty which delivers Constanti- 
nople to Russia? 

No one in France can any longer doubt that war 
will arise from this treaty, and the reason why that 
result will be brought about is this—that France has 
contented herself with preparatives and armaments 
to resist this or that consequences of the treaty, and 
thought that in these preparations she was just and 
moderate, and was taking the way to prevent war. But 
France was not just, because she neglected the interests 
of her peopie : she was not moderate, because her arma- 
ments were superfluous; and instead of taking the way 
to avoid à war she adopted the very means to render 
that war inevitable; a war which will not be confined 
to the Levant, but which will extend to the wide extent 


‘ See Parliamentary papers relative to North Maine Beundary, 
affair of the Vixen, affairs of Greece, correspondence relative ta 
Persia and Affghanistan, Turkish and Anstrian Treaties, Sulphur 
Monopoly, China, Blockades of Mexico and Buenos Ayres. 
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of the globe, and will involve all the gigantic interests 
of both these mighty people within and without, and 
peril them to their very existence—a war m which 
France will be placed, not in opposition alone with 
England, but also with Prussia and with Austria. 

By the note of the 24th of July", that is to say by the 
abandonment of her rights, and the sacrifice of the posi- 
tion of being the injured party, France adopts inconside- 
rately an attitude of menace and of propagandism which 
arrays against her every government; and which, while 
it provokes the hostility of all, tends to bring upon 
herself, upon her institutions, and her crown, that 
spirit of propagandism with which she threatens other 
countries. France becomes aggressor against all Europe 
from the moment that she takes up arms to resist any 
consequences of the treaty, without having first de- 
nounced the treaty itself as a violation of all rights, 
and as a measure of aggression against her, which it is 
her duty to resist. What a difference in the relative 
positions, if you carry the discussion to London, and 
not to that unknown land of the East! There you 
would arrest the evil at its source; you would discover 
init a crime; you would expose in it a fraud; all the 
sympathies of the English nation would be there ready 
to unite with you, and to acknowledge in you their 
deliverer at once from the toils of treason and the 
dangers of war. 


® In the note of the a4th of July, absurdly called memorandum, it 1s 
said that France, in regard to this question, ‘‘ does not consult her 
own interest” (!) and that it is ‘a question of system about which 
various opinions may be entertained”” (11). 
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By this inconceivable step of the 24th of July, is 
all hope then lost? In face of a power so weak in reality 
as Russia; in the face of the criminal means which that 
power has employed against England, against France, 
against Europe, the fatal course of events may easily be 
arrested, when in one or other of these countries are 
found the intelligence necessary to judge of events, 
and the energy which springs from that judgment. 

France, by not separating the English people from 
their minister, constitutes herself the enemy of England, 
and forces England to become her enemy. She thus 
furnishes to that minister Lhe means of smothering his 
country at home by plunging his country into war with 
France. On the other hand by separating the English 
nation from its minister, France remains the friend of 
England, makes England her friend, and unites both 
against Russia. 

England has not been less surprised than France 
by this treaty. Public opinion in England was not less 
opposed to it than that of France. If the French go- 
vernment had attacked it immediately at the moment 
it was concluded, it would only have had one man to 
combat; but by the note of the 24th July, France put 
herself out ofeourt. The colleagues of Lord Palmerston 
understood nothing of the position of their country 
in regard to Russia ; their opposition was based solely 
on the desire of maintaining the French alliance, but 
as the French government did not resist, the members 
ofthe English cabinet were paralyzed in their opposition. 

Before proceeding to this decision, Lord Palmerston 
had obtained the support of the Duke of Wellington, 
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whose old rival France had been ablÿ worked upou, 
and of his alarms for the revolutionary ideas of which 
that people and its actual minister were represented 
as the dangerous instruments. He was also worked 
upon by the secret communication of propositions 
of France to Russia. So that Lord Palmerston could 
say, ‘‘ perfidious France 1s on the point of joining 
Russia against us.” The other chiefs of the conser- 
vative party found themselves, therefore, still by the 
uncertainty of France, placed precisely in the same 
situation, with respect to their principal chief, as the 
members of the Cabinet with respect to the minister 
for foreign affairs; and seemmg the coalition firmly 
resolved upon acting, and France unresolved to 
oppose, they have day by day drawn nearer to the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington, and accepted it 
as their own. The English public, no less alarmed at 
first by this sudden rupture with our principal ally, 
expected equally some measure on her part, or at least 
language, clear and decided; but convinced of its own 
inability to judge of so complicated a question, it 
awaited the decision of France in order to form or to 
express an opinion. The passive and iaert attitude of 
France changed these momentary apprehensions, into 
a fear of having yielded to a vain and erroneous 
impression. Seeing, besides, the two great political 
parties united, it naturally concludes that the policy in 
regard to which they are thus agreed is able and 
national. 

England is thus led step by step, and entirely through 


the conduct of France, to admit and to adopt this po- 
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licy, and 1s prepared to be compromised in the conse- 
quences of the measures, which now have, or appear 
to have, the tacit approval of the nation, of the three 
powers, and even of France herself. This impression 
must have become universal since the publication of 
M. Guizot’s strange note of the 24th July—add to this, 
that care will be taken to reveal the consequences of 
the treaty gradually as they are rendered inevitable. 
Thus every day is so much gained te accustom the 
publie mind of England to sentiments of hostility and 
contempt towards France, and T am much mistaken, if, 
before the meeting of parliament, the minister who 
now is all-powerful will not profit from the absence 
of controul over the acts of the government to com- 
promise his coantry irrevocably. 

Russia may now sleep in peace. By this treaty she 
has rendered time her slave; henceforward time alone 
will suffice to rear her own fortune upon the ruims of 
the world. 

And we who have laboured to avert these disasters, 
we who have announced them long before they ap- 
peared, and have struggled against them while their 
growing weight overwhelmed us, we who have at- 
tempted at once to arrest the fatal course of events in 
England, and to open the eyes of France to the peril 
that threatens, have we not the right to turn to the 
French government and to say, “If you had per- 
formed the simplest of duties to your own country 
if you had only said to England that you would enable 
us to save England, which common honesty no less 
than policy dictated, if you had only declared this 
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treaty to be in reality a treaty against France, if you 
had only shown that this deed was the rupture of our 
alliance with you, the treaty would have been torn 
before it was made public—if you had said this treaty 
is Russian, and if in showing us the designs of Russia 
you had shown yourself resolute to combat and to 
resist them alone sooner than yield to the menaces of 
Europe, or to the temptations with which you are at 
the same time assailed, the English people would have 
understood you, and would have risen as one man by 
a single overwhelming impulse to unite itself to you 
under the banners of justice.” This was the only 
means of safety. If France did not protest against the 
rupture of her alliance with England, how could the 
English people overthrow the man who had broken 
this alllance? How could it row in time that this 
alliance was destroyed? If France had spoken, the 
English people would have roused themselves from 
their lethargy, the colleagues of Lord Palmerston 
would have shaken off their culpable subserviency, 
and even that weakness which Russia has so skilfully 
prepared for England in all parts of the world, in 
order to reduce that power to ask her protection, 
would have become a preparative reason for throwing 
off this disastrous protection. 

This position of France would have been admirable ; 
for her government, in saving from incalculable di- 
sasters its own country, would at the same time have 
become the saviour of the country by which it had 
been perfidiously attacked, and the independence of 
which is henceforth lost by the triumph of this treason. 
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Instead of taking this course you arm; but all your 
preparations for war have no bearing on the diplomatic 
question. France all armed, but keeping silence, what 
can she exvect from time except that the whole 
English nation will be raised against ler? By arm- 
ing without explanation it would appear that she did 
not know what to say. It was easy to write an ordinance 
for the raising of 500,000 men—not so to expose 
reasons of state in a diplomatic note. 

M. Thiers hesitates to compromise the French na- 
tion before the meeting of the Chambers;—Lord Pal- 
merston hastens to compromise the English nation 
before Parliament reassembles. 

M. Thiers fears to act externally, restrained by his 
responsibility at home ;—Lord Palmerston knows that 
it is his triumph externallÿ which will insure his power 
at home. 

Lord Palmerston acts,—M. Thiers waits : it is be- 
cause Lord Palmerston knows where he is going, and 
M. Thiers does not know whether he is led. 

The indecision of M. Thiers has rendered Lord Pal- 
merston all-powerful. Alas! the overthrow of M. 
Thiers will bring with it no benefit to France, for he 
is probably the best man she possesses. 

There are events which are brought about because 
they are predicted. There are predictions which are 
not realised by the very fact of their being made. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


‘“ According to his custom he (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) fears, and even avoids the examination of his 
position, and leaves to events the care of overcoming 
diffculties *.” 


These words were employed by a Russian ambassador 
to describe the first minister of England. Do they not 
equally apply to every minister, and every nation of 
Europe? Müinisters, as nations, march on from surprise 
to surprise ; always trusting to the future, never examin- 
ing, nor daring to examine the past. Europe resembles 
the public place of Athens agitated to learn news of 
what Philip was doing. 

In this state of expectation, England learnt that 
she was chosen as the instrument. France has learnt that 
she is designated the victim. Both are surprised; 
neither think of examining how this has happened; and, 
consequently, there is no thought of preventing it. 

It is not in the elevation of the genius of Russia, but 
in the degradation of the intelligence of Europe, that 
is to be sought and found the explanation of so dis- 
astrous a position. The evil is not in our circumstances, 
but in our minds. Thence is it difficult to discover ; 
thence, too, when discovered, is it easy to cure. The in- 
tellectual power exercised by Russia over us, has been 
chiefly directed to leading by direct and indirect means 


* Sécret Despatch of Prince Lieven. 
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the governments of Europe to the perpetration of acts 
of injustice. By such acts it is not only the nation that 
is lowered as a nation; but the value and worth of each 
individual citizen is destroyed. And in men as in nations 
an act of injustice obscures the intelligence as much as it 
vitiates the character. There is, however, a much greater 
danger of public than of private demoralization. The 
individual must be debased before he is led to commit 
base acts; but a government may compromise a nation 
unawares :— and thus it is that nations sink. 

If England stood only in face of France, or France 
only in face of England, this state ofmens minds might 
be disgraceful—but would not be dangerous. Not so 
when such men as England and France contain exist in 
the world, with such men as those who direct the 
councils of Russia ! 

Of England it is needless now to speak; she is the 
instrument of Russia. It belongs to France, therefore, 
if there is yet a hope for Europe, to break the bonds of 
England, and to regain a friend instead of meeting a foe. 

But to effect this purpose France must be very dif- 
ferent from what she has been. It is not by the thoughts 
or acts through which the danger has been created that 
the danger can now be averted. France must repudiate 
the past before she can do better for the future. She 
must begin by respecting those laws which all men re- 
vere, to become sufficiently powerful to resist injustice, 
or even to raise herself to the thought of doing so. 
How can France comprehend that intervention is a 
violation of the rights of men when she has been every 
where interfering ? France, therefore, must either be 
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ignorant of the tendency of her own acts, or she must 
be: hostile to the most sacred of rights. She has been 
both—she has not known that she was violating rights, 
and she has not forseen the tendency of her acts. 

The integrity of the Ottoman empire 1s necessary to 
the sovereign existence of France. The French states- 
man who does not see this, must only think and act to 
err; and how can any Frenchman admit this necessary 
truth unless he repudiates the aggressions of France 
upon Aloiers and her predilections for all that was not 
Turkish in the position of Egypt? 

In execution of a treaty made against France, an act 
of piracy is committed—France is placed in the alter- 
native of resisting that act of piracy, or of submitting 
to a treaty hostile to herself, because of its violation 
of the rights of other nations. She can only resist 
by falling back upon international law, and declaring 
herself ready to assert its inviolability. But how dare 
she speak of those rights which she has despised and 
violated ? and if she were to-day to advance such a pre- 
tension in the face of the four allies, would they not 
turn round in scorn and derision, and point to—Mexico 
and Bueaos Ayres? 

What then are the calculated results of menace and 
insult cast upon a nation which has neither the strength 
nor the feeling of public right? Of course her only 
resource will be new expedients of violence—violence 
which will justify the four powers, and convert her into 
the aggressor. And is not this what has happened? On 
learning the treaty, France at once declares that she 
perceives in it the hand of Russia, and that the other 
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courts are but dupes and victims. But does she reason out 
these perceptions to a conclusion? No; these thoughts, 
too simple and too true, fell as seed on unprepared soil 
and withered as they fell. Then arose the cry in France, 
“Let us insurrectionize the Rhenish Provinces and Italy!” 
Is that not to rivet the chains of Austria and Prussia by 
justifying the terrors by which Russia has enchained 
them? And asifthis spectacle ofimmorality and folly were 
not sufficient, this cry is soon followed by another.—“Let 
us dismember Saxony and Turkey so as to regain the 
friendship of Austria and Prussia'. So that after ter- 
rifying her enemies with insurrection she turns round 
to threaten their neighbours with spoliation. 

If such thoughts were only put forward in news- 
papers, although rejected, by the wisdom of a Cabinet, 
and by the instinctive honesty of a people, how would 
the designs of Russia not be advanced by the hatred 
and the contempt which they must arouse against 
France. But when we see that there is no man in 
France who considers such ideas as criminal or fool- 
ish—when we see them entertained by men of in- 
fluence, and inspiring even the secret councils of the 
Cabinet, —can we hope, unless France does repudiate 
the past, that events will overcome the diffculties that 
surround, or diminish the dangers that menace, the 
French nation, and through it Europe and humanity? 

In tracing the history of the progress of Russia, 


* See particularly the Courrier Français who puts forward this as a 
grande pensée, which is attributed to Tallyrand. It was the project 
of Russia, often produced and constantly held in the background for 
France. 
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which is the history of human weakness and corrup- 
tion, one is saddened to find each victim falling in its 
turn through the same contemptible means, and the 
fate of the one useless as a warning to the other. 

If Russia resembled us in mind would her fortunes 
be so different from ours? And would Russia be what 
she is, if it was not from us that she drew the strength 
which she uses against us? Russia has ends—not prin- 
ciples, and it is m your vain disputes about what you 
call principles that she finds the means to realize her 
ends. At the present moment, France losing sight of 
all the objects of Russia and of every fact connected 
with other nations and herself, exclaims, “This alliance 
is directed against my principles.” Does not this single 
word deprive France of every chance of eseaping from 
the position in which she stands, by drawing a veil be- 
tween her and the truth? Does not this word awaken 
the hostility of Austria and Prussia, equally running 
after phantoms and lost in the clouds? For despite 
of differences of forms of government, Austria and 
Prussia, no less than France, are governed by the fol- 
lies of the age, and are lost in vague discussions re- 
specting forms of government and the laws which 
perpetuate the confusion from which they spring. And 
while France thinks that she explains her position by 
the intention of the allies to attack her principles, she 
is looking forward in the secret of her mind to an al- 
Hance with the most despotic of actual governments 
against her pretended ally for the last ten years, be- 
cause of political sympathies. The age in which we live, 
then, must be one in which all that ennobles man and 
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gives value +6 society or permanence to states—in 
which justice of international right, the duties, and 
thereby the rights of citizenship, are trampled under 
foot. Falsehood now brings no dishonorc-Dinio no 
apprehension. 

We see before us two great nations brought insen- 
sibly to assume one as against the other, the position 
and the heart of a gladiator. Not one man in France, 
and with a single exception, not one in England, has 
forseen or desired the conflict in which they are about 
to be engaged. They all abhor it, and when it comes 
upon them they will all accept it. But now that the 
danger is too evident to be mistaken, and too near to 
be neglected, why at length do they not stop in their 
mad career? Why do they not unite and join the arms 
thus placed in their hands against their common and 
perfidious foe? One man separates them, but that man 
has no rival and no equal amidst fifty millions of men, 
who call themselves enlightened, civilized, and free. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
25 September. 


While these pages were passing through the press, 
I have learned the details of proposals made to France 
by Russia in 1830, and which concluded in an arrange- 
ment by which France was to suffer Russia to add 
Constantinople to her dominions, and consented to 
concur in the measures which Russia might take to 
bring about this result. | 
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Russia was not in any manner to proceed by violent 
means, but as the Turkish empire was falling to pieces 
by itself, Russia was only to assist this dissolution, and 
in a pacific manner, that is to say, BY A SUCCESSION OF 
TREATIES. Prussia and Austria were to bebrought to take 
part in this arrangement. Russia was to protect France 
against the maritime power of England. The posses- 
sion of the Rhenish provinces, Antwerp and Belgium 
were guaranteed to her; Holland was however to keep 
Luxembourg; Prussia would be offered a compensa- 
tion in Hanover, and in the whole or in a part of 
Saxony; Austria would receive for her share the 
Turkish provinces on the Danube. 

This negotiation was revealed by Prince Polignac 
himself during the revolution of July, 40 prove that he 
had served the interests of France. At is known that 
certain documents, relative to this transaction, were at 
the time charitably thrown in the fire by the distin- 
guished Historian ofFrench diplomacy, as he judged that 
they might have brought Prince Polignac to the block. 

To prepare for the abandonment by the British Ca- 
binet of the alliance with France, Russia invited from 
the preceding administration, that of M. Molé, propo- 
sitions similar to those above detailed. These having at 
length assumed a definite shape, M. Brunow was sent 
to London, armed with those proofs of the treachery 
of France. Thus was Lord Palmerston able to do what 
he has done. 


* The British and French ambassadors at Saint Petersburgh have 
been alternately treated with marked attention by the Emperor or with 
marked coldness. On one occasion, Lord Durham inyited from the 
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The reasons which Lord Palmerston has openly given 
for his policy are, that the treaty would save Turkey 
from danger, and that France would submit to it. 

To justify the actual measures, he must say that 
France will resist, and that there is danger for Turkey; 
therefore will he gradually bring forth a project of dis- 
memberment of Turkey to the exclusion of France. 

After what has happened we have no reason to sup- 
pose that such a result or such a crime is not calculated 
for the English nation. It would appear, however, that 
some of the colleagues of lord Palmerston are beginning 
to be alarmed, and think of arresting him in his career. 
But what can they do? Dimiss him? The treaty would 
remain and would weigh upon England only a heavier 
burden in the hands of the minister who would suc- 
ceed him, in the midst of complications which he would 
be unable to unravel ortocomprehend, and having Lord 
Palmerston in opposition. SAFETY 1S ONLY TO BE FOUND 
IN THE PROOF THAT THE HAND WHICH HAS SIGNED THIS 
DEED 1S A GUILTY HAND. It 1s the only means which 
will permit the light of day to break in on this infamous 
series of wholesale treason. The danger would be now 
nnmensely increasea by the accession to power of ur- 
conscious agents. The system can be destroyed only in 
the criminal. 


Emperor a more courteous demeanour for the French ambassador. 
On his return to England he used these words : “My embassy has been 
important and successful, if it had had no other result than this, that 
it has proved to Russia that her efforts to break the English and French 
alliance were vain.” 
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N° 4. 


LETTER 


ON THE BALTIC FLEET OF RUSSIA *. 
To rme Enrror or He Morning Herald. 


Paris, 25th Sept., 1840. 


SiR,—I have just seen an article in the Chronicle 
of 25d September, evidently from the pen of Lord 
Palmerston, which, after eight days consideration, 
contradicts the statements made in a letter of mine 
which appeared in your columns on the 15th inst. 

The writer says that “ Mr. Urquhart was in posses- 
sion of the treaty ofthe 15th July, for it was through 
him that it first found its way to the press.” The asser- 
tion is false, and the writer of the article knew that it 
was so. He then contradicts my statement that there 


? It seems that the Russian squadron is not now to be sent to the 
Mediterranean, and that there is a new proposition for its wintering 
in a port of the Baltic that does not freeze. I retain, however, this 
letter as recording the avowal by the British Government of the inten- 
tion of sending it to the Mediterranean. 

An official announcement of this destination was made by the Rus- 
sian Government. The announcement of its passage was simul- 
taneously made by the telegraph at the North Forelard, in the Amster- 
dam, Southampton, and Boulogne papers. No inquiry was instituted 
into so extraordinary a coincidence, and people in England were 
content to believe that it was a Stock Exchange speculation ! 
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was in the treaty no stipulation in regard to the number 
of troops, and no power given to the allies to cause 
their withdrawal, and in support of this contradiction 
quotes the article of the treaty “ that when his highness 
shall deem their presence no longer requisite the forces 
shall simultaneously withdraw, and return to the 
Black Sea and to the Mediterranean.” ‘74 does appear,” 
he continues, “that the co-operation agreed upon by 
mutual consent must precede the employment on behalf 
of the Sultan, and that the forces must simultaneously 
withdraw”—not a word about Russian troops occupying 
Constantinople. 

Js not this an affirmation of my statement? There is 
no stipulation in regard to the number of troops, and 
it depends wpon the Sultan to require their withdrawal, 
not upon the allies, to consider separately or to deter- 
mine collectively that they shall be withdrawn—the 
Sultan is to determine —to determine the Russian 
troops being at Constantinople when the allies are to 
withdraw! 

The writer then quotes from my letter the following 
passage :—<% In former treaties which excluded foreign 
vessels of war from the navigation of the straits above 
and below Constantinople, the Dardanelles had alone 
been made mention of, no mention being made of the 
Bosphorus, which gave access to the vessels of Russia. 
In the present treaty, which stipulates for the intro- 
duction of a Russian force through the Bosphorus, the 
exclusion of vessels of war from the Bosphorus, as well 
as from the Dardanelles, is set down. It is evident, 
therefore, even in the words of the treaty, that the 
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exclusion bearing upon the Bosphorus is null and void. 
The stipulation, however, which excludes the passage 
of the Bosphorus, may be intended as a pretext for 
bringing a Russian squadron from the Baltic to the 
Levant.” And quotes the 11th article of the treaty of 
January, 1809, between Great Britain and the Porte, 
as follows :—<* As in all times vessels of war have been 
prohibited from entering the channel of Constanti- 
nople, that is to say, the Straits of the Dardanelles, the 
Black Sea (the Bosphorus), and as the ancient rule of 
the Ottoman empire ought in like manner to be ob- 
served hereafter in time of peace in the case of every 
power whatsoever, the British court also engages to 
conform to this principle.” “ So much,” he observes, 
“for Mr. Urquhart’s diplomatic knowledge.” 

In the treaty of 1809 England stipulates /or herself, 
and by free consent excludes herself from the oniy 
straits she can enter—the Dardanelles. 

The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi is the treaty to which 
the present case had reference, and neither in that treaty 
nor in any other will be found stipulated the exclusion 
of the vessels of Russia, or their admission, or the 
closing of the Bosphorus against her. 

The writer continues—‘The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
gave a privilege to Russian ships of war which was 
denied to 'all others. But the stipulation of the treaty 
of 15th July virtually repeals that of the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, recognising the old exclusion of all 
foreign ships of war from the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles.” 

The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi gave no privilege to 
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Russian ships of war. The treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
makes no mention of the Bosphorus. The treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi gives to Russia nothing but the faculty of 
obtaining from the Porte the exclusion of the ships of 
other powers. 

The writer continues :—‘* But, says Mr. Urquhart, 
as if throwing out a feeler for France, the stipulation 
respecting the passage of the Bosphorus may be intend- 
ed as a pretext for bringing a Russian squadron from 
the Baltic to the Levant. # % j MAT. 
Should the allies in giving effect to this treaty ex- 
pertence on the part of any power unjustifiable hosu- 
lity, there can, we suppose, be little reason for doubt- 
ing that the co-operation would extend to the Mepr- 
TERRANEAN, IN WHICH À RUSSIAN FLEET WOULD MAKE 
ITS APPEARANCE. Thisis a result upon which those for 
whom Mr. Urquhart interests himself. would do well to 
calculate.” 

Here then is the accomplishment of my anticipa- 
tions; here is the explanation of the system of insult di- 
rected against France in order that the danger of col- 
sion might furnish the pretext for the event now 
announced for the first time, the unlocking of the 
Sound. He has destroyed all dread of that overwhelm- 
img force, hitherto in secret his strength, by ten years 
of labour given to produce that weakness ofhis country, 
which he has now completed by converting our great 
and powerful neighbour into a foe. This, indeed, is a 
result on which it would have been well for England 
and for France in time to have calculated; but this 
crime has been perpetrated only on the calculation that 
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neither England nor France would see such a result, 
until it was too late, and in full security may he now 
point the finger of scorn at the blind and imbecile vic- 
tims who have had neither care for warning, nor now 
indignation for stripes ; and as if by refinement of cruel 
and triumphant guilt he selected the pretext of a re- 
futation of a letter of mine for announcing the catas- 
trophe, which I had alone forseen, and single handed 
laboured to avert—laboured in the knowledge that one 
man also born in England laboured to bring about. 

An additional protocol has this day appeared repeat- 
ing a former declaration, that “ the ajlied courts shall 
seek no exclusive territorial, commercial, or other ad- 
vantage.” That declaration was first made in the treaty 
of July 6, 1827, for the pacification of the east, which 
treaty has brought 13 years of convulsion—has brought 
Navarino, the Turkish war, the treaty of Adrianople, 
the extortion of provinces frem Turkey, and the an- 
nexation to the Russian empire of the mouth of the 
Danube, of the eastern circuit of the Black Sea, of the 
mountains of Armenia, and that long chain of diplo- 
matic conquests in Turkey and in Europe, ending for 
the present in the treaty of the 1 5th of July. 

Thave this day learned that in 1830 negotiations 
were concluded between France and Russia, after an 
exchange of 14 notes, settlmg the terms upon which 
Russia, with the consent of France, should add Constan- 
tinople to her dominions, not by shock or war, but 
by a succession of treaties. This arrangement was 
broken off by the revolution of July. Russia has now 
changed her instrument. She has no concessions to 
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make to the ambition of a nation; through a single mi- 
nister’s forced concurrence she obtains Constantinople, 
and what will follow then? A European war of 20 years, 
if there remain so long anything to destroy; and then 
—the Bashkir hoof to tread on ruins, and the Cossack 
lance to promise peace. 

To-morrow will a cabinet council be held in London, 
to sanclion the passage of the Russian fleet from the 
Baltic into the Mediterranean, and the article to which 
I reply is the preparation for the event, as well as the 
announcement of the intention. Lord Palmerston bas 
assured his colleagues, in order to obtain their concur- 
rence in the treaty, ‘hat France would submit. When 
urged formerly to decided measures respecting the 
Baltic fleet, he has replied that it was frozen up a third 
of the year. To-morrow he will tell his colleagues that 
there is danger of collision with France, and that there- 
fore the presence of a Russian contingent on the field 
of action will be well advised and prudent. His col- 
leagues will or may object—the pacific demeanour of 
France, the note of M. Guizot, the reply of Lord Pal- 
merston, completely establishing the submission of 
France; and they will urge, at least, delay, until some 
occasion shall arise, or more evident danger appear. 
Lord Palmerston will rejoin that the Baltic fleet being 
shut in by ice during the coming season, it will be dan- 
gerous to suffer it to be closed in at the moment when 
the decision of France is so uncertain and peace so pre- 
carious. 

The note of M. Guizot and the armaments of 
M. Thiers thus unite to secure Lord Palmerston's 
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triumph. France’s submission proved from the first 
subdues his colleagues—France’s resistance inferred 
from the second justifies the unlocking of the Sound. 
AS that long array of gliding batteries touches the 
Northern Ocean, the peal that will shake the walls of 
Elsineur. will announce to the world that Albion’s 
trident has been laid down by Poland’s broken spear— 
that Russia is now mistress of the ocean, no longer Bri- 
tain’s—that Britian has been subdued, not by war but 
in peace—not subdued, but yielded up, having left no 
battle field, raised no scaffold. But we shall have battle- 
fields and scaffolds—fields dyed with gladiator blood, 
and scaffolds with patriot gore. 

But you confide à little longer in having the protec- 
tion of this fleet ? Let it enter the Mediterranean — you 
will then see how soon the French people will turn to 
a Russian alliance, exasperated by your treachery, and 
determined, even at her own cost, to use Russia to 
gratify her vengeance. That fleet will be placed there 
to poise the balance of national hate, now alarming 
here, now there, till mutual animosity is at its height, 
and Russia may give with security the signal of the 
destruction of England and France by each other’s 
hands. 

And what then will be the station of the man who 
bas placed you in this position? You have already 
seen him alone, without a party or a friend, control 
the will of a council, and sway the voice of a senate. 
You have seen that council assume the responsibility 
of his acts, and that senate submit to the accomplish- 
ment of his will. Alone, you have seen him by a single 
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unexpected blow sever England and France, and cast 
her at the feet of Russia. This he dared and did while 
the Russian fleet was still kept in reserve in the mists 
of the Baltic. With that fleet in the ocean will its 
union with an English squadron not be contingent on 
his tenure of office? And who then will dare to op- 
pose what he wills, or to give what he withholds. If 
the fall of England moves you not, think at least of 
freedom. Whoever finds reason to dréad has reason to 
hasten. Even the Parliament, if assembled, might 
now be moved.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


DAVID URQUHART. 


N° 2, 


REPLY OF M. THIERS 


TO THE MEMORANDUM 


OF LORD PALMERSTON, OF AUG. 30. 


The President of the Council, Ménister of Foreign 
Affairs, to the Ambassador of France in London. 


Paris, Oct 3, 1840. 


Monsieur l'Ambassadeur, — You have had cognisance 
of the despatch written by Lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Bulwer, in order to explain the conduct of the British 
Government in the important negotiation which ter- 
minated by the treaty of the 15th July. This despatch, 
the perfectly appropriate and moderate tone of which 
T akrnowledge with pleasure, contains, nevertheless, 
assertions and arguments which the Government of 
the King cannot allow to be established. Doubtless, 
not to aggravate a situation already so menacing, it 
would be preferable to leave the past in oblivion, and 
not to revert to contestations too frequently renewed ; 
but Lord Palmerston would have the right of com- 
plaining, if no an$wer was given to his communication; 
and, moreover, it is important to represent, in its 
real light, the respective conduct of every court dur- 
ing this important negotiation. The despatch of Lord 
Palmerston , communicated to all the legations, under 
the form of printed copies, has already become public. 
Ît was, therefore, essential to give it a reply. The one 
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I send you, and of which I trust that the British 
Cabinet will have no reason to complain, will give to 
the facts which have occurred between the different 
Cabinets the real sense which to us they seem to have. 
You will have the goodness to send a copy of this to 
the Secretary of State of her Britannic Majesty. 

If I have rightly seized the meaning of the expose 
presented by Lord Palmerston, it may be resumed as 
foliows :— 

“ Great Britain, completely disinterested in the 
eastern question, has pursued but one end—viz., the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire. 
This is the end she proposed to all the courts, the end 
they all adopted and pursued, France as well as the 
others. In this end it was requisite to reduce to smaller 
proportions the immense pretensions of the Viceroy 
of Egypt ; it was necessary to remove as far as possible 
from the Taurus the possessions and the armies of that 
ambitious vassal. The best thing that could be done 
was to place the Desert between the Sultan and the 
Pacha, to reduce Mehemet Ali to Egypt, and to restore 
Syria to the Sultan Abdul Medjid. The Desert of 
Syria wouid then have served as a barrier between the 
two states, and would have tranquillised the Ottoman 
empire, and Europe, interested in the safety of that 
empire against the ambition of the Egyptian family. 

& This is what England has proclaimed at every 
period of the negotiation. France, by the collective 
note signed at Constantinople on the 29th of July, 
1839; by a circular addressed on the 17th of the same 
month, to all the courts, had seemed to adhere to the 
common principle, in proclaiming, in a manner: as 
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absolute as the other Cabinets; the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman empire. 

« Nevertheless, she afterwards departed from this 
principle, by demanding, on behalf of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, a dismemberment of the empire, incompatible 
with'its existence. Desirous of securing the adhesion 
of France, the four powers that signed the treaty 
repeatedly endeavoured to induce her to enter into 
their views. They even made considerable sacrifices 
for that purpose, for they added to Egypt, granted for 
ever, the Pachalic of Acre, with the exception of the 
fortress of that name, and even afterwards consented 
to join to the preceding the fortress itself. But all these 
sacrifices remaimed without effect. France persisted in 
departing from the principle which the five Cabinets 
had judged fit to proclaim in common. 

‘ The other courts have not been able to follow her 
in this proceeding. However desirous they may have 
been to secure her adhesion, they thought it their duty 
at last to separate from her, and sign and act which 
should not surprise her, as she had been more than 
once warned that, 1f no agreement could be obtained, 
it would become necessary to solve between four the 
question that could not be solved between five. 

“ In fact, Lord Palmerston had carefully repeated 
to the ambassador of France that the proposition con- 
tained even in the treaty of the 15th July was his 
ultimatum, and that, if that proposition was refused, 
he would not make another. It became necessary to 
proceed, and not to allow the Ottoman empire to perish 
through too long hesitations. The other courts cannot 
be accused of having wished to offend France on this 
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occäsion. Four Cabinets, agreed on a question of the 
highest importance, could not indefinitely sacrifice to 
a fifth their entirely disinterested views andintentions. 

“ Besides, in acting thus, the four Cabinets recol- 
lected that France had, in September, 1830, by the 
organ of her ambassador in London, proposed à plan 
of arrangement foundéd nearly on the same bases as 
the treaty of the 15th July; that later, in combating 
the project presented by England, she had acknow- 
ledged that, the difficulty and danger of the means of 
execution apart, it would be incontestibly preferable to 
every other; that in short, on every occasion, she had 
manifested the intention of placing no impediment 
against those means of execution. They therefore na- 
turally thought that, if for particular considerations, 
she refused to join them in forcible measures against 
Mehemet Ali, she would in nowise impede their efforts, 
and would even second them by employing her moral 
influence at Alexandria. The four Cabinets still hope 
that, when the treaty of the 15th July shall have been 
exécuted, France will again join them, in order to 
settle, in a definitive manner, the maintenance of the 
Ottoman empire.” 

This is, if 1 mistake not, the exact and rigorous 
analysis of the expose which Lord Palmerston, and 
the four courts in general, continue to make of the 
negotiations to which the Turco-Egyptian question has 
given rise. 

According to the expose, 

France has been inconsistent. 

She was desirous of, and is no longer desirous of 
the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire. 
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The four courts have made repeated sacrifices to 
her views. 

They have finished by presenting her an w/timatum, 
founded on a former proposition from her own am- 
bassador. 

They did not proceed till after that w/imatum had 
been refused. 

They have reason to be surprised at the manner in 
which France received the treaty of the 15th July, for, 
according to her own declarations, it was natural to 
expect that she would give to this treaty more than 
a passive adhesion, and at least her moral influence. 

The exact account of facts will give a complete an- 
swer to this manner of presenting the negotiations. 

When the Porte, 1ll-advised, renewed its hostilities 
against the Viceroy, and lost at once its army and its 
fleet ; when to all those losses was added the death of 
the Sultan Mahmoud, what was the fear of England 
and of France, then perfectly united ? Their fear was 
to see Ibrahim, victorious, cross the Taurus, threaten 
Constantinople, and bring the Russians, on the in- 
stant, into the capital of the Oltoman empire. This 
uneasiness was entertained by every enlightened mind 
in Europe. 

What were the propositions of Lord Palmerston on 
this subject ? A first time, in his own name, a second 
time, in the name of his Cabinet, he proposed to France 
to join two fleets—one English, the other French—to 
direct them towards the coasts of Syria, to address a 
summons to the two belligerent parties, in order to 
compel them to suspend hostilities ; to support the 
summons by naval means; then to assemble the two 
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fleets at the entrance of the Dardanelles, and to force 
that celebrated passage, if the struggle between the Pa- 
cha and the Sultan had brought the Russians to Con- 
stantinople. 

Wbat England—and with her all political men gifted 
with any foresight—then meant by the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire, was, to preserve 
it from the exclusive protection of the Russian armies, 
and to prevent the Viceroy from marching on Con- 
stantinople, in order to exclude the cause for that pro- 
tection. 

France entered fully into this thought. She em- 
ployed her influence with Mehemet Ali and his son to 
stop the progress of the victorious Egyptian army; she 
succeeded therein, and, to provide against the more 
serious danger of seeing the Russian armies in Con- 
stantinople, she proposed, before forcing the Darda- 
nelles, a previous measure—viz., that of requesting the 
Porte to allow the entrance of the two fleets, in case a 
corps of Russian troops should cross the Bosphorus. 

England acceded to these propositions, and the two 
Cabinets were perfectly agreed. The words ‘ indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Ottoman empire ” did not 
then mean (and attention cannot be too much directed 
to this) that Mehemet Ali should be deprived of such 
and such parts of the countries he occupied, but that he 
should be prevented from marching on the capital of 
the empire, and from attracting, by the presence of 
Egyptian soldiers, the presence of Russian soldiers. 

The Secretary of State of her Britannic Majesty, 
conversing on this subject with M. de Bourqueney, on 
the 25th May and 2oth June, acknowledged that there 
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existed in France and in England an opinion favour- 
able to the Egyptian family; that in France the opinion 
was far more general ; that, consequently, the French 
Government must be much more favourable than the 
English Government to Mehemet Ali; that this was 
doubtless a difficulty, but that it was of secondary 
consideration ; that the main consideration should 
predominate over all others, and that was the necessity 
of saving the Ottoman empire from an exclusive pro- 
tection, and a nortal one for it if England and 
France did not act in concert. France partook of 
these ideas. Their policy had consequently a double 
object—that of stopping the Viceroy when, from a 
powerful but submissive vassal, he changed his part to 
that of an unsubmissive vassal, menacing the throne 
of his master, and to substitute for the exclusive pro- 
tection of one power, that of the five preponderating 
powers in Europe. 

Itisin this view that it signed in common the note 
of the 27th July—a note tending to place the protec- 
tion of the five powers between the conquered Sultan 
and the victorious Pacha ; it is with this view it ad- 
dressed on the 17th of July a circular to all the courts 
to call forth a common profession of respect for the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire; it is in this view she 
was herself the first to propose to associate Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, to all the resolutions relative to 
the Turkish and Egyptian question. 

Lord Palmerston will remember, without doubt, that 
he was less disposed than France to invite this general 
agreement of the five powers; and the French Cabinet 
cannot but with great regret call to mind, in com- 
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paring the past with the present moment, that it was 
on France chiefly that the English Cabinet believed it 
could count for assuring the safety of the Turkish em- 
pire. | 

No one then thought that the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire consisted in the limit which separated in 
Syria the possessions of the Sultan and the Viceroy. 
All the world agreed in placing it on a twofold fact— 
to prevent Ibrahim from menacing the capital; and pre- 
venting the Russians from succouring it. France par- 
took with the other Cabinets this opinion, and she has 
remained faithful to it since. 

Austria and Prussia adhered to the views of France 
and England. The court of Russia refused to take part 
in the conferences which were to be held at Vienna 
with the end of generalising the European protectorate 
of the Sultan. She did not partake of the anxiety of the 
western powers to meddle in the affairs of the east. 
“The Emperor,” said M. Nesselrode, in a despatch 
written the 6th August, 1859, to M. Medem, and com- 
municated officially to the French Government—“ the 
Emperor does in no way despair of the safety of the 
Porte, provided that the powers of Europe know how 
to respect its repose, and that by a foolish agitation 
they do not finish by enfeebling that which they seek 
to strengthen.” The court of Russia then thought it 
very inconvenient to interpose between the Sultan and 
the Pacha; believing that it was sufficient to prevent 
the Viceroy threatening Constantinople; and it ap- 
peared to regard a direct arrangement as the least ad- 
visable resource in that situation. Besides, said M. de 
Nesselrode, to the ambassador of France, in the com- 
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mencement of August, 1539—‘ À little more, or a 
little less of Syria given or taken from the Pacha, affects 
us but little; our only condition is, that the Porte shall 
be free in the consent which it may give.” 

At this period, then, the four courts, who have since 
signed the treaty of the 15th of July—the four courts 
were not united in opinion, as it is sought to make be- 
lieve, to-day, in presence of France, the only dissen- 
tient, and preventing all accord by her perpetual re- 
fusals. 

The danger was postponed when Ibrahim suspended 
his victorious march—two belligerent parties were in 
presence—the Pacha all-powerful, the Sultan con- 
quered, and without resources, but both motionless— 
thanks to the intervention of France. The British Ca- 
binet proposed to force the Turkish fleet from the 
hands of Mehemet Ali. France refused, fearing to pro- 
voke new hostilities. Then commenced the unhappy 
difference which has separated France from England, 
and which must for ever be regretted in the interests 
of peace and the civilisation of the world. The bad 
dispositions of the British Cabinet against the Viceroy 
of Egypt broke forth with greater vivacity—France 
tried to sooth them. The British Cabinet, on the repre- 
sentation of France, perceiving the danger of brute 
force, gave up the idea of recovering the Turkish fleet 
by violent means. This proposition was not follow- 
ed up. 

It became necessary still further to explain for the 
purpose of knowing in what manner the territorial 
question between the Sultan and the Viceroy could be 
settled. The difference between the views of France 
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and of England broke forth more strongly. Lord Pal- 
merston declared that in his eyes the Viceroy ought to 
receive Egypt hereditarily, but that for the price of this 
heirship he should abandon immediately the holy cities, 
the Isle of Candia, the district of Adana, and all Syria. 
He then consented to modify a little these views, and 
to join to the hereditary possession of Egypt the pos- 
session (also hereditary) of the Pashalic of Acre, with 
the exception of the fortress of Acre itself. 

France did not admit these propositions. She judged 
that the Viceroy, conquerer of the Sultan at Nezib, 
without having been the aggressor, having still farther 
consented to stop when he could have fallen upon the 
empire and overthrown the sceptre of the Sultan, me- 
rited more consideration. She thought that with the 
powers who engaged the Pacha in 1833 to accept the 
conditions of Kutaiah there would be very little equity 
in imposing upon him more rigorous conditions when 
he had done nothing to lose the benefit of that transac- 
tion. She believed that after taking from him the holy 
cities, the Island of Candia, the district of Adana, an 
offensive position, and which, restored to the Porte, 
gave to the latter a full security, the hereditary posses- 
sion of Egypt and of Syria should be preserved to the 
Viceroy. The victory of Nezib, gained without aggres- 
sion on his part, might alone have secured for him the 
heirship of his possessions from the Nile to the Taurus; 
but in considering the victory of Nezib as nought (707 
avenue), in making Mehemet Ali purchase the heirship 
at the price of a part of his actual possessions, there 
was at least strict justice in not taking from him more 
than Candia, Adana, and the holy cities. Besides France 
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asked how Mehemet Ali was to be reduced? Without 
doubt all the European Cabinets were strong against 
him when he sought to menace Constantinople; in this 
case the fleets in the Sea of Marmora sufficed to stop 
him; but to deprive him of Syria, where were the 
means ?—Means little efficacious, such as a blockade 
not very legitimate—such as provocations to insurrec- 
tion—and most dangerous and most contrary to the 
end proposed—that of a Russian army. France pro- 
posed, then, in 1830, to give to the Viceroy the heir- 
ship of Egypt and the heirship of Syria. 

Never, in any period of the negotiation, did France 
propose anything else, except in these latter times, when 
she advised the Viceroy to be content with the life 
possession of Syria. I have examined the despatches 
anterior to my administration, azd I cannot see any- 
where that General Sebastiani had been authorised 
to propose the limits contained in the treaty of the 
15th July, or that he had spontaneously taken upon 
himself to propose them. 1 have demanded from him 
himself what were his recollections in this respect, and 
he has assured me that he made no proposition of that 
nature. France then proposed in 1839 the giving to 
the Viceroy the heirship of Egypt and the heirship of 
Syria. She was unfortunately at complete variance with 
England. 

This variance, for ever to be regretted, was speedily 
known to all Europe. Suddenly, and as if by enchant- 
ment, it made cease the differences which had separated 
the four courts, and brought between them a sudden 
accord. Austria, which at first had given a full adhe- 
sion to our propositions, which on the point of notify- 
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ing this adhesion to London, had, as she said to us, 
only suspended this notification to give us time to put 
ourselves in accord with England, — Austria com- 
menced saying that between France and England she 
would pronounce in favour of either of those two courts 
who agreed to give the greatest extent of territory to 
the Sultan; it is true that till then she still protested 
against the idea of having recourse to coercive means, 
of which she was the first to proclaim the danger. 
Prussia adopted the sentiments of Austria. Russia sent 
to London M. Brunow, in September, 1839, to offer 
his propositions—Russia, which lately refused as most 
irregular the idea of European intervention between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy, and sought for no result 
but in a direct arrangement. Russia adhered now to 
all the territorial arrangements which it pleased Eng- 
land to adopt, and demanded, in the case of the re- 
newal of hostilities, that she should be allowed, in the 
name of the five courts, to cover Constantinople with 
an army, while the English and French fleets blockaded 
Syria. 

These propositions realised exactly the combina- 
tion which England had till then regarded as the 
most dangerous for the Ottoman empire—the pro- 
tection of a Russian army, a combination to be dreaded, 
not by the possibility that a Russian army would be 
allowed to remain definitively at Constantinople, but 
solely because Russia, thus adding to the fact of 1835 
a second fact, exactly similar, would make in its favour 
the authority of precedents. 

These propositions were not accepted. M. Brunow 
quitted London, and returned in January, 1840, with 
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new propositions. They differ from the first, inasmuch 
as they accorded to France and England the faculty 
to introduce three vessels of war in a limited part of 
the Sea of Marmora, while the Russian troops occupied 
Constantinople. This negotiation was going on for 
several months, from the month of February to July, 
1840. In this interval a new Ministry and a new am- 
bassador were charged with the affairs of France. The 
French Cabinet had always repeated that it did not 
think it just to cut off Syria from the number of the 
Egyptian possessions; that 1f it were possible, if the 
Viceroy consented to it, France would not be for the 
Viceroy more ambitious than he was himself; but that 
ifit were necessary to take Syria from him by force, 
the French Government did not see, to succeed there- 
in, but inefficient or dangerous means, and that in 
such a case it would isolate itself from the other courts, 
and hold a conduct altogether distinct. 

While the French Cabinet held this language in 
London with frankness and perseverance, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople did not seek to negotiate 
an arrangement direct between the Sultan and the 
Viceroy, he did not give—as it seems Lord Palmerston 
believes, without daring to affirm it, he did not give 
the first example of separation. Never did our repre- 
sentative at Constantinople hold the line of conduct 
imputed to him; never did the instructions of the 
Government of the King prescribe such a course. 
Without doubt France never ceased to labour for an 
accommodation between the Sultan and the Viceroy. 
and to dispose one and the other to reasonable conces- 
sions, and thus to facilitate the delicate task of which 
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Europe had determined the accomplishment; bat we 
have constantly recommended, as «well the Count de 
Pontois as M. Cochelet, to avoid with the greatest care 
all that which could be considered as a attempt to set 
aside the other powers : and they have been scrupu- 
lously faithful to this recommendation. 

England had to choose between Russia, offering her 
the abandonment of the Viceroy, on condition of 
adopting the proposition of M. Brunow, {hat is to say, 
the execution agreed to by Europe at the treaty of. 
Unkiar Skelessi;—and between France, demanding 
only an equitable and moderate negotiation between 
the Sultan and Mehemet Ali; a negotiation which 
prevented new hostilities, aud, as the consequence of 
these hostilities, the most dangerous case for the inte- 
grity of the Ottoman empire, the protection, direct and 
material, of one powerful state. 

Before making its definitive choice between Russia 
and France, the Cabinet of London did not make us 
the reiterated offers spoken of, to bring us to its 
views. Those offers are limited to one single propo- 
sition. 

In 1830, they gave the Viceroy the hereditary pos- 
session of Egypt and of the Pachalic of Acre, less the 
citadel. In 1840, Lord Palmerston proposes to us to 
give the Pachalic of Acre, with the citadel, but without 
the heirship. Assuredly this is to take from the first 
offer more than is added to it, and it cannot be said 
that it was either a new proposition, or one more ad- 
vantageous. 

But this proposition, so little worthy the title of a 
new proposition, for it contained no new advantage, 
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had in no respect the character of an w/timatum : it 
was not presented to us as such. We were so far from 
considering it under that aspect, that, on a hint of 
M. de Bulow and M. de Nieumann, we conceived the 
hope of obtaining for the Viceroy the life possession of 
all Syria, joined to the hereditarv possession of Egypt. 

On the affirmation of M. Bulow and M. Nieumann, 
that this proposition, 1f it were made, should be the 
last concession of Lord Palmerston, we sent M. Eugene 
Perier to Alexandria, to dispose the Viceroy to consent 
to this arrangement, which seemed to us to be the best 
possible. It was not, as says Lord Palmerston, to make 
the negotiation depend on the will of a Pacha of Egypt, 
but to dispose of opposing inclinations, and bring 
them to an amicable arrangement, which would prevent 
the cruel spectacle given to-day to Europe. 

France had some right to think that so long a nego- 
tiation would not terminate without a final explanation; 
that the great and useful alliance which for ten years 
bound her to England would not be dissolved without 
a last effort at conciliation. 

The insinuations which had been given, and which 
tended to make believe that possibly the life possession 
of Syria would be granted to the Viceroy, encouraged 
this hope. Suddenly, on the 17th July, Lord Palmerston 
calls to the Foreign-office the ambassador of France, 
and informed him that a treaty had been signed the 
night before, and told him so without even giving him 
any knowledge of the text of the treaty. The French 
Cabinet had reason to be surprised. It was not ignorant, 
no doubt, that the three continental courts had adhered 
to the views of England, and that, consequently, an 
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arrangement of the four courts, without France, was 
possible ; but it could not believe that this arrange- 
ment could take place without her being previously 
advised, and that the French alliance would be thus 
promptly sacrificed ! 

The offer which the Viceroy made in June to the 
Sultan to restore the Turkish fleet, and which it was 
feared would give rise to a direct arrangement secretly 
proposed by us, and the possibility which at this mo- 
ment offered to excite Syria to insurrection, appeared 
to be the motives which induced the English Cabinet, 
after a long apathy, to take a sudden resolution. If 
the British Cabinet had wished to have had with us a 
last and frank explanation, the French Cabinet could 
have shown it that the offer to send back the fleet was 
not a combination made by France to bring about a 
direct arrangement, because she did not know of the 
offer until after it was made; possibly she could have 
shown that the insurrection of Syria was a means little 
worthy, and not sure. 

Such are the facts, the truth of which France affirms 
with the sincerity and loyalty belonging toa great nation. 

It results evidently— 

1. That the independence and integrity have been 
understood from the commencement of the negotiation 
as France understands them to-day, not as a territorial 
limit, more or less immaterial between the Sultan and 
the Viceroy, but as a guarantee of the five courts 
against an offensive movement of Mehemet Ali, and 
against the exclusive protection of one only of the 
five powers. 

2. That France, far from modifying her opinions in 
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presence of four courts always agreed in views, imten- 
tions, and language, has constantly, on the contrary, 
understood the Turco-Egyptian question in one single 
manner, while she has seen the four courts, first in 
dissent, unite in the idea of sacrificing the Viceroy ; 
and England, satisfied by that sacrifice, go round to 
the three others and form a urioe, it is true, at present 
very persevering 1n its views, very sudden, very alarm- 
ing in its resolutions. 

3. That repeated sacrifices have not been made to 
France to induce her to join the project of the four 
courts, since they confined themselves to offer, in 
1830, to join to Egypt the hereditary Pachalic of 
Acre, without the fortress of Acre; and to offer in 
1840 the Pachalic of Acre, not hereditary, with the 
fortress. 

4. That she has not been warned, as is said, that 
the four courts would proceed if she did not adhere 
to their views; that, quite on the contrary, she had 
some reasons to expect fresh propositions, when, on 
the news of the departure of Sami Bey for Constanti- 
nople and of the insurrection of Syria, without her 
receiving any notice, the treaty of the 15th July, of 
which she had no cognisance till after it had been 
signed, and no communication till two months after, 
was suddenly signed. 

- 5. In fine, that there is no right to reckon on her 
passive adherence to the execution of this treaty, since, 
if she has especially insisted on the difficulty of the 
means of execution, she nevertheless never professed 
for the end, any more than for the means, an indif- 
ference which allowed the inference to be drawn that 
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she would in no case intervene in what might take 
place in the east; that far from it, she constantly de- 
clared that she would isolate herself from the other 
four powers if certain resolutions were adopted; that 
no one of her agents has been authorised to say a word 
from which it might be inferred that this isolation 
would be inactive, and that she always meant, as she 
still means, to reserve to herself full liberty in this res- 
pect. 

The French Cabinet would not revert to such con- 
testations if the note of Lord Palmerston did not make 
it imperative for it so to do. But it is ready to place 
them in complete oblivion, to sift things to the bottom, 
and to draw the attention of the Secretary of State of 
her Britannic Majesty to the really serious side of the 
question. | 

The existence of the Turkish empire is in peril ; 
England is highly attentive to the subject, and she is 
right ; all the powers who are friends to peace should 
be attentive to it also; but what means are to be em- 
ployed to strengthen this empire? When the Sultans 
of Constantinople, no longer possessing the power of 
governing the vast provinces which belonged to them, 
have seen Moldavia, Wallachia, and, more recently, 
Greece, glide insensibly from their hands, what mea- 
sures were adopted? Did a European decision, sup- 
ported by Russian troops and English fleets, endea- 
vour to restore to the Sultans the subjects which were 
escaping their control? Certainly not. What was im- 
possible was not attempted. The possession and direct 
administration of the provinces falling away from 
the empire were not restored to them. An almost 
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nominal sovereignty was left them over Wailachia and 
Moldavia — they were completely deprived of Greece. 
Is this the spirit of injustice? Certainly not. But the 
empire of facts, stronger than the resolutions of Cabi- 
nets, prevented the Porte from having restored to it 
either the direct sovereignty of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, or the administration, even indirect, of Greece ; 
and the Porte had no peace until after this sacrifice had 
been frankly effected. What view directed the Cabinets 
in these sacrifices? It was to render independent, to 
preserve from the ambition of all the neighbouring 
states, the portions of the Turkish empire which were 
falling off. from it. Unable to reform a great whole, 
they wished the detached portions to be states inde- 
pendent of the empire adjoining. 

À similar fact has just occurred relative to Egypt 
and Syria. Has Egypt ever been really under the domi- 
nation of the Sultans? No one thinks it; and no one 
would, at the present day, believe that it could be go- 
verned directly from Constantinople. This judgment 
is apparent, since the four courts grant hereditary 
Egypt to Mehemet Ali, with the reserve ofthe Sultan’s 
supremacy. În this they understand the integrity ofthe 
Ottoman empire in the same manner as France; they 
confine themselves to wishing to preserve him all that 
he can keep under his authority. They wish to pre- 
serve a feudal tie as much as possible between the em- 
pire and its detached parts. They wish, in a word, all 
that France wishes. The four courts, in granting tothe 
fortunate vassal who has managed to govern Egyptthe 
hereditary possession of that province, grant him, 
moreover, the pachalic of Syria; but they refuse grant- 
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ing him the other three pachalics of Syria—the pacha- 
lics of Damascus, Aleppo, and Tripoli. They call this 
saving the integrity of the Ottoman empire! Thus the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire is saved, even when 
Egypt and the Pachalic of Acre have been detached 
from it; but it is destroyed, if Tripoli, Damaseus, and 
Aleppo, are detached from it! We assert, frankly, that 
such a thesis cannot gravely be supported in the face 
of Europe. 

Evidently there cannot be, to give or take away these 
pachalics from Mehemet Ali, but reasons of equity and 
policy. The Viceroy of Egypt has founded an empire 
with genius and constancy. He has learned to govern 
Egypt, and even Syria, which the Sultans could never 
govern. The Mussulmans, long since humiliated in 
their noble pride, behold in him a glorious prince who 
restores to them the sentiment of their force. Why 
weaken this useful vassal, who, once separated by a 
well-selected frontier from the states of his master, will 
become for him the most precious of all auxiliaries? 
He aided the Sultan in his struggle against Greece, 
why then should he not help him in his struggle against 
neighbours of à different faith? His own interest 
answers for him in fault of his fidelity. When Constan- 
tinople shall be menaced, Alexandria will be in danger. 
Mehemet Ali knows this very well; he shows every day 
that he is well aware of it. 

Ît is necessary to preserve the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire from Constantinople to Alexandria—it is 
necessary at the same time to save the Sultan and the 
Pacha of Egypt, the latter submitted to the former by 
a feudal tie. The Taurus is the line of separation in- 
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dicated between them. But it is thought to take from 
the Pacha of Egypt the keys of the Taurus. Be it so. 
Let them be restored to the Porte, and for that let the 
district of Adana be taken from Mehemet Ali. They 
also wish to take from him the key of the Archipelago. 
Let them refuse him Candia—-he consents toit. France, 
who did in fact promise her moral influence to the treaty 
of the : 5th July, but who gives it all to peace, has ad- 
vised Mehemet Ali to make those sacrifices, and he has 
made them. But in truth to take from him two or three 
pachalics, and not to give them to the Sultan but to 
anarchy—to ensure the singular triumph of integrity, 
already deprived of Greece, of Egypt, of the pachalic 
of Acre; to call upon this integrity the only serious 
danger which menaces it, which England found so dan- 
gerous last year, and to prevent which it proposed to 
force the Dardanelles, is an extraordinary means to 
provide for its great Interests. 

Let us admit, however, for the moment, that the 
views of the British Cabinet are better understood than 
those of the French Cabinet, is not the alliance of 
France worth more for the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, and for the peace of the world, than this or 
that boundary of Syria? 

We should not be so much alarmed for the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire were no dread entertained for 
great changes in the territory ofthe world; if war were 
not dreaded, which alone renders those great changes 
possible. Now, what is the most efficacious combination 
to prevent them? Is it not the alliance of France and 
England? From Cadiz to the banks of the Oder and of 
the Danube, ask the people. Ask them what they think 
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in this respect, and they will answer that it is this 
alliance, which for ten years has saved the peace and 
the independence without injuring the liberty of na- 
tions. 

It will be said that this alliance 1s not broken, and 
that it will re-appear after the completion of the treaty 
of the 15th of July. When four powers have pursued, 
without us, and in spite of us, an end in itself bad— 
which we at least believe, and have declared to be so 
—when they have pursued it by an alliance, too, simi- 
lar to those coalitions which, for fifty vears, have de- 
luged Europe with blood—can it be believed that 
France will be found without mistrust, without resent- 
ment at this offence? This would be to form of her na- 
tional pride an idea which she has never given to the 
world. 

They have then sacrificed, gratuitously, for a secon- 
dary result, an alliance which has maintained the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman empire much 
more surely than the treaty of the 15th of July can do. 
It may be said that France might make the same re- 
flection, and that she could, if the question of the li- 
mits in Syria appeared to her secondary, yield to the 
views of England, and purchase, by that sacrifice, the 
maintenance of the alliance. 

To this a very simple answer can be given. France, 
once agreed in the end with her allies, would have 
made, not any of those sacrifices which no nation owes 
to another, but merely the sacrifice of her manner of 
considering certain questions of boundary. She has 
proved this by the concessions she has demanded from 
and obtained from the Viceroy. But she has been al- 
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lowed no choice. She was informed of a new alliance, 
when that alliance was already concluded. From that 
moment she was obliged to take up an isolated position. 
She has done so, but did not do it till then. Since, 
constantly faithful to her pacific policy, she has advised 
the Viceroy of Egypt to act with the most pacific mo- 
 deration. Although armed and free in her action, she 
will do her utmost endeavour to avoid grief and ca- 
tastrophes to the world. Except sacrifices which would 
affect her honour, she will make all those she can to 
maintain peace, and if she holds this language to the 
British Cabinet, she does so less as a matter of com- 
plaint (!) than to prove the loyalty of her policy, not 
only to Great Britain, but to the world, the opinion of 
which, no state at present, however powerful it may 
be, can despise. The Secretary of State of her Britan- 
nic Majesty has been desirous to prove the justice of 
his conduct ; the Secretary of State of his Majesty the 
King of the French owes it also to his King and country 
to prove the consistency and the loyalty of French po- 
licy in the grave question of the east. 

Receive, Monsieur l'Ambassadeur, the assurance of 
my high consideration. 

The President of the Council, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, (Signed) A. THIERS. 


Paris, Oct. 8. 


P.S.— While writing this despatch deplorable events 
have come to-day to add to the gravity of the situa- 
tion. To the conciliatory advances of the Pacha of 
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Egypt they have answered by the most violent hos- 
tilities. 

The Porte, yielding to evil counsels, has pronounced 
his deposition. It is not sought alone to restrain the 
power of Mehemet Ali; they seek to make it disappear 
from the face of the political world. 

If such were the serious intentions of the powers 
united in the treaty of the 15th July—ÿf we are to 
see in what has just happened anything beyond the 
entrainement, almost involuntarily, of a false situa- 
tion, of which the consequences could not be fore- 
seen, we might despair of the re-establishment of 
harmony between the great powers *. 

In consequence I think it my duty to add to the 
present communication the subjoined note. 


A.T. 


OBSERVATIONS COMMUNICATED 


To r8e Morning Herald. 


“From the moment that the Minister of England 
had effected the rupture between England and France, 
and had bound England by a solemn treaty to Russia 
for the purpose of accomplishing her disastrous will, 
the danger resided in this, that the English nation 
could not believe in the reality of so monstrous a 


‘ Is not this a foreseen consequence of the treaty? and whether 
foreseen or not had not M. Thiers already shown that France was 
not allowed to join had she been so disposed. Was the conclusion not 
then evident that it was the object to break ‘‘the harmony between 
the great powers ??”? 
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design, and that the French Government shared in 
the same disbelief. The consequent inertness of the 
British nation, and the dread of the French Govern- 
ment of bringing about the catastrophe which it sought 
to avert, left to Russia and to the Foreign Minister of 
England the means and the time to hurry on events, 
to confuse facts, to exasperate passions, and to commit 
irrevocably the two nations. The labour was exerted 
there, where the difficulty lay—namely, in bringing 
about collision; on the other hand there was doubt 
only, and consequently inertness. To arouse the Brit- 
ish nation against the treaty was now the only means 
of frustrating its ends, and while the French Govern- 
ment remained fearful of speaking, hoping to conci- 
late, its words and attitude served at once to streng- 
then the hands of Lord Palmerston, and to paralyse 
every tendency in England, to resistance alike and to 
investigation. The solution of the question, therefore, 
lay in the adoption of a decision by the Government 
of France, which should at once enlighten, arouse, 
and reassure the British nation. Of such decision 
the French Government was incapable, until it was 
brought to comprehend the real intentions of Russia 
and the real collusion of the British Minister. 

“It would seem that the French Government has 
arrived at or approached this conclusion, for it has 
taken a decision, and, in a note addressed to the Eng- 
lish Cabinet, has declared the statements of Lord Pal- 
merston to be false; it has therefore cast away its past 
hopes of softening the British Minister, and now 
grounds its expectation of avoiding war on the opinion 
and the acts of the British nation. 
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‘ Ât the same time it has placed itself in a position 
of direct and irrevocable hostility with Russia—has 
declared that the objects of its policy, that the very 
basis of its policy, is resistance to the ambition of that 
power, and has established the efficacy of resistance to 
Russia as a test by which alone its policy is to be 
tried. France has said England had to choose be- 
tween Russia and France. By the treaty she has chosen 
Russia, therefore she now says to England, ‘ Abandon 
the treaty and you have France.” But in the same 
note she has exposed the perfidious process, and the 
false assertions of the Minister of England; and yet, 
after the assertion, and the proof of those falsehoods, 
she says to England, ‘Abandon the treaty and you have 
France!” She, therefore, separates England from her 
Minister—in that Minister, therefore, and not in Eng- 
land, she sees falsehood, perfidy, and the Russian al- 
liance. It is for England now to choose between Lord 
Palmerston (that is Russia) and war, or France and 
peace. 

“The note of M. Thiers places thus in the hands 
of England the sword by which to cut the Gordian 
knot, or adds fearfully to the dangers by which it 1s 
menaced. 

“The ground assumed by Lord Palmerston in the 
House of Commons to justify his conduct, and by 
which he did justify his conduct, and was able to 
effect his purpose, was this—that there was no dan- 
ger of war, that France would submit, and that the 
communications with the French Government were 
satisfactory and friendly. The present note exposes 
the falsehood of each of these positions; it takes the 
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ground from under his feet. If followed by the natural 
steps, it must arouse the indignation of the British 
nation at the falsehood practised upon them—it must 
awaken their dread of being betrayed—it will alarm 
them with the apprehension of war without an object, 
and which they will perceive to be coming upon them 
through false assurances of peace. Will not, then, that 
Minister hasten the accomplishment of that which he 
has begun, and which he could not have begun without 
the necessity of hastening, even had not detection 
anticipated its accomplishment. And those who could 
not believe before that any Minister or any man was 
capable of devising such a project against his native 
land, must now see that that project has been devised 
—that war, war in which England will be compelled 
to seek the protection of Russia, is to him the only 
means of safety.” 
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N° 53. 
Paris, Oct. 8, 1840. 


Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, — The grave question 
which pre-occupies at this moment the attention of all 
parties, has assumed an aspect altogether new, since 
the reply made by the Porte to the concessions offered 
by the Viceroy of Ecypr. 

Menemer Axr, in reply to the summons of the 
Suzran, has declared that he submitted himself to the 
will of his august master; that he accepted the here- 
ditary possession of Egypt; and that he placed himself, 
with respect to the remainder of the territories actually 
in his occupation, entirely at the magnanimity of the 
SULTAN. 

We have made known to the British Cabinet the 
interpretation which must be put upon this mode of 
expressing himself; and although Menemer Âzr would 
not consent to declare immediately the full extent of 
the concessions to which he had been led to agree by 
the pressing recommendations of France, we have ta- 
ken it upon.ourselves to make them known, and we 
have announced that the Viceroy resigns himself to 
the necessity of accepting the hereditary sovereignty 
of Egypt, and the possession during his life of Syria; 
at the same time consenting to abandon immediately 
Candia, Adana, and the Holy Cities We must also 
add that had the Porte adhered to this arrangement 
we would at once have consented to guarantee its ful- 
filment in concert with the powers which are occupied 
in determining the future condition of the Ottoman 
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empire. Every enlightened mind was struck by the 
loyalty of France, who, notwithstanding she was forced 
to proceed on a separate path, never ceased to exercise 
her influence to bring about a solution, at once mode- 
rate and pacific, of the Oriental question ; nor has the 
wisdom which guided the Viceroy in listening to the 
dictates of prudence and moderation been less appre- 
ciated by the high intelligences of Europe. 

In reply to these concessions, the Porte, either 
acting spontaneously, or else swayed by hasty and 
inconsiderate counsels, proffered on the spot at the 
moment—the Porte, Î repeat—before any reference 
could be made to the allied powers, replied to the 
submissive answer of the Viceroy, by declaring his 
deposition. Such a step, equally outrageous and un- 
expected, goes beyond even the spirit of the treaty of 
July 15, and exceeds also the most extraordinary re- 
sults which might have been expected to arise out of 
that document. THis TREATY, WHICH FRANCE was NOT 
ABLE TO INVOKE, INASMUCH AS SHE HAD NEVER ADHERED 
TO OR RECOGNISED IT, BUT WHICH SHE NOW BRINGS INTO 
NOTICE, FOR THE PURPOSE OF SHOWING THE RAPIDITY 
WITH WHICH THE SUBSCRIBING PARTIES HAVE BEEN 
DRAWN INTO ITS MOST DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCES—THIS 
TREATY, in the event of an absolute refusal on the part 
of the Viceroy to comply with one and all ofits con- 
ditions, gave the Porte the faculty of withdrawing its 
first proposals, and of acting as it might deem most 
advantageous to its interests, according to the counsels 
of the allied powers. But still there were two supposed 
contingencies involved in this treaty—namely, an ab- 
solute and peremptory refusal on every one of the 
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points contained in it, on the part of the Viceroy, and 
a consequent reference to the four powers for advice. 
Nothing of the kind, however; has taken place. The 
Viceroy has not offered an absolute refusal, and the 
SULTAN has not even given himself the time to concert 
a reply in conjunction with his allies. He met unhoped- 
for concessions by an act of deposition! 

The four powers could not approve of such conduct, 
andwe know in effectthat several of them have already 
expressed their disapprobation of it. Lord Par- 
MERSTON has caused a communication to be made to our 
Cabinet, that we must only look upon this proceed- 
ing in the light of a threat (comminatoire), without 
any necessary or effective consequences. The Count 
p’APPONY, in an interview which I had with him on this 
subject, announced to me that the same opinion was 
entertained by his Cabinet of the proceeding. We have 
willingly taken cognisance of this wise intimation, and 
wenow seize the opportunity of stating the intentions 
of France with respect to this matter. 

France has declared that she will use every means 
in her power to preserve the peace and the balance of 
power in Europe. Now is the time for her to explain 
clearly what meaning this declaration is to have. In 
accepting, with a religious fidelity, the state of Europe, 
such as is settled by existing treaties, France has un- 
derstood, that during the general peace which has 
happily prevailed since 1815 this state should not be 
changed either for the profit or to the detriment of 
any one of the existing powers, It has been under this 
impression that she has always declared in favour of 
preserving the Ottoman empire; the Turkish people, 
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by their national qualities, amply merited, on their 
own account alone, respect for the independence of that 
kingdom ; but apart from this consideration, the dearest 
interests of Europe were bound up in the continued 
existence of Turkey. This empire, in being prostrated, 
could only be made subservient to the aggrandisement 
of the adjoining states, to the detriment of the general 
equilibrium, and her fall would have occasioned such 
a change in the existing proportions of the great powers 
as to have altered the aspect of the globe altogether. 
France, and the other powers in common with her, so 
strongly felt this contingent result, that she, in concert 
with her allies, has constantly and loyally united in 
maintaining the Ottoman empire, however deeply their 
respective interests might be involved relatively to the 
preservation or fall of that kingdom. 

But the integral portion of the Ottoman empire 
spreads itself from the shores of the Black to those of 
the Red Sea. It is as essential to guarantee the indepen- 
dence of Egypt and Syria, as the independence of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. A Prince Vassal has 
succeeded in establishing a firm rule in two provinces, 
which during a long period the Sultans of Constanti- 
nople were unable to govern. This Prince Vassal, ifhe 
has not been able to introduce into the countries 
which he governs the humanity which distinguishes 
European civilisation, and which probably would ill 
comport with the present mannersof the country he ad- 
ministers, has, at least, introduced a greater degree of 
order and regularity in them than exist in any other 
part of the Turkish empire. He has found the means to 
levy a public force; he has raised troops, and he has 
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is the maintenance of the equilibrium of Europe. This 
is also the care of the great powers in common with her, 
and it ought to form at once the object of their glory 
and of their ambition. Accept, etc. 


(Signed) A. THIERS. 
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